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missioner for Danzig the League of Nations 

seems to have committed a blunder which may 
have very serious consequences. The three previous 
High Commissioners have all been British, and it was 
generally recognised that there ought to be a change 
of nationality on this occasion. Accordingly the 
choice of the League has fallen upon a Dutchman—than 
which, as far as nationality is concerned, nothing could 
be more proper. But unluckily the particular Dutch- 
man who has been chosen, M. van Hamel, is a persona 
extremely non grata to the Germans. M. van Hamel 
is a strong anti-German who has not hesitated to 
reveal his sentiments, both in speech and in writing, 
and is therefore totally unfitted for a position which, 
as between Germans and Poles, is essentially judicial. 
The League was made aware of the objections to the 
appointment felt by the German citizens of Danzig 
in particular and by German public opinion in general. 
The Germans were willing to accept any man who could 
reasonably be regarded as neutral, but they protested 
against the appointment of a declared enemy as High 
Commissioner. Their protest, however, was ignored, 
jy %d M. van Hamel was appointed. M. van Hamel has 
i} ‘orsome time past been the head of the legal department 
a) of the League Secretariat, and it is said that his col- 

es at Geneva are very anxious to get rid of him, 
and that this is the real reason of his new appointment. 

* * * 


a its appointment last week of a new High Com- 
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This seems to us to be a very serious, not to say 
Scandalous, business. Of M. van Hamel’s personal 
| mpopularity at Geneva we of course know and care 
- - i The important point is that the League of 

E ations has given a vitally important judicial position 
fo @ man who is intensely disliked and distrusted by 






one of the two parties between whom it will be his duty 
to arbitrate. Whether the Germans’ opinion of him is 
just or not does not really matter; its mere existence 
should have been enough to rule him out. There are 
after all, hundreds or thousands of “ neutral ” adminis- 
trators who might have been appointed without giving 
offence to either side. On such a question the League 
ought obviously to take notice of any strong objection— 
reasonable or unreasonable—raised by either party. 
On this occasion, however, it has failed to do so, and 
has thus done something to justify once more the 
serious doubts that are felt in Germany as to its capacity 
for impartial action. There is no doubt that much more 
will be heard of this. 
* * + 

The situation in Syria looks decidedly better. A 
deputation of Damascus notables has been to the Jebel 
Druse to mediate with the insurgent leader; a list 
of peace terms has been presented to M. de Jouvenel, 
the High Commissioner, and favourably received by 
him “in principle.” The terms include a general 
amnesty, a constitution based on national sovereignty, 
Syrian unity, and a treaty defining the relations 
between the mandatory Power and the Syrian State. 
The main difficulty appears to be the demand for an 
amnesty, which the French are unwilling to grant to 
men still in arms against them. The Druses, for their 
part, are unwilling to surrender without the promise 
of an amnesty. We hope a way will be found out of 
this deadlock ; M. de Jouvenel, at any rate, is believed 
to be anxious for a generous settlement. The Mosul 
award, no doubt, relieves the French of some anxiety ; 
their frontier problem might have been serious with 
Turkey in possession of the vilayet. But they still 
have plenty of cause for anxiety inside Syria, and they 
cannot afford to be sticky about trifles, if they are 
to recover the ground they have lost. M. Briand 


defended General Sarrail in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Monday; but he must know, as well as anyone, what 
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mischief General Sarrail has done both to Syria and to 


France. 
* * * 

The wars in China continue to be kaleidoscopic. 
In general, there appears to be more noise than blood 
about the fighting, and at present the intense cold 
makes operations difficult. In the struggle to the 
south of Peking, however, Feng, the Christian General, 
is making rapid headway. It is reported, as we write, 
that he is on the point of capturing Tientsin. In 
Manchuria, where Marshal Chang Tso-lin is hard 
pressed by his rebellious general, Kuo Sung-lin, the 
chief interest for the outside world is the policy of 
Japan. She justifies the reinforcement of her military 
guards on the Manchurian railway under the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, and she professes her strict neutrality 
in the conflict between Chang and Kuo. But, whatever 
the legal rights may be, the expediency of this inter- 
vention is very doubtful. Anti-Japanese feeling has 
naturally been enhanced throughout China, and Tokio 
is rumoured to be feeling uncomfortable. We do not 
know whether the Japanese Imperialists are playing 
for an opportunity of still further increasing their 
troops in Manchuria. But, whether they are or not, 
the opportunity may easily present itself. The pushing 
of special claims and the taking of independent action 
by Japan may adversely affect both the Customs 
and Extra-territoriality conferences. Nor is it the 
Japanese alone who threaten the unity of the Powers. 
France, dissatisfied, it is said, with the “ weakness ” 
of Great Britain and America in yielding to Chinese 
demands, has just notified the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Peking that she will not allow her Nationals 
to be taxed in any treaty port or settlement. This 
is not necessarily to be regarded as a serious challenge, 
but it is an ominous sign. For the moment the pros- 
pects of a good settlement cannot be called rosy. 

* . * 


President Coolidge has now accepted the invitation 
of the League to send a delegate to take part in the 
preparations for the coming Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva. It was thought at first that he would 
shirk giving an answer. He referred the matter to the 
Senate, thereby seeming to imply that he was unwilling 
to act against the obvious meaning of an emphatic 
passage in his recent Message. Immediately afterwards, 
however, it was announced that the President was 
closeted with Colonel House, and this fact started the 
isolationist Senators and Press hot on the trail of yet 
another alleged conspiracy for the entanglement of the 
United States in European affairs. Probably the new 
move from Geneva comes somewhat too early for 
Washington. Even Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of 
State, found it necessary the other day to reaffirm the 
principle of strictly detached co-operation with Europe, 
and there is certainly at present no evidence that the 
Senate resistance to the League is being lessened in any 
degree. Consider, for example, the extraordinary 
character of the Senate debate on the entry of the United 
States into the World Court of The Hague. Senator 
Swanson, who moved the resolution, spoke for three or 
four hours, as if to emphasise the unreality of the discus- 
sion. He made specific reference to the fact that the 
only sanctions for the enforcement of the Court’s 
decrees are in the League Covenant, as if to stimulate 
Senator Borah and his isolationist supporters in their 
hostility. That hostility is now taking the form of an 
orgy of resolutions proposing dozens of reservations, 
in addition to the five or sixoffered by the President and 
the State Department. The debate thus becomes a 


repetition of that on the League Covenant—with this 
difference, that the decision five years ago was of 
crucial import to the world, while the question of 
America’s i 


avily-guarded membership of the World 





Court is to-day insignificant, except in so far as jt 
reveals the shifting of American opinion on inte. 
national affairs. 

* * * 

The Government’s decision to embark in Scotland 
on a direct house-building scheme of its own jis fy) 
justified by the accumulating arrears of Scottish hen 
ing. But the actual methods which it proposes 
adopt are very questionable. There is a case for local 
freedom to experiment in houses of the Weir type, or in 
any other of the much-boomed new methods of rapi 
construction. But it is surely very bad policy for the 
State to take up, on a national scale, a type of house. 
building which the loca] authorities do not appear to 
want, and to which master-builders and operatives arp 
equally opposed. Some months ago the Government 
offered a special subsidy for house-building in Scotlan4 
by the new methods. This offer, the Prime Minister 
admits, has decisively failed to elicit any adequate 
response, and its failure is the reason for the Gover. 
ment’s plunge into direct public provision. Mr. Whea’ 
and Mr. MacDonald have both, very naturally, given 
expression to their amazement at the spectacle of g 
' — enterprise ’" Government embarking on 4 
scheme of State Socialism. But the main point is not 
that the Government proposes to build houses itself 
through the Scottish National Housing Co., but that 
it is going to build them under conditions which will 
certainly lead to a dangerous quarrel with both open. 
tives and master-builders, and may easily result in 
reducing instead of increasing the total number’ of 
houses built. We hope at least the Government will do 
two things before it is too late—make another effort to 
reach agreement with the master-builders and operatives 
as to the terms of employment on its scheme, and con- 
sult fully with the local authorities concerning the types 
of houses most suitable for erection. ; 

* * tk 


The iron and steel industry is to have no protection 
from foreign competition. The Prime Minister's 
announcement of this decision coincided this week with 
the issue of the balance sheet of Baldwins, Ltd.,' his 
former firm, which records a net loss for the past year. 
Obviously, no other decision was possible. Iron and 
steel production is a basic industry which supplies vital 
materials to many other important industries and 
services. An artificial rise in the price of its products 
would be at once reflected in the costs of production 
in these other industries. Freight charges would go up, 
and the export trade in engineering products wo 
suffer a check. This intimate connection with other 
industries was given by the Prime Minister as the Govern- 
ment’s reason for refusing the claim fora“ safeguarding” 
duty. Such a duty is hardly conceivable except as 

art of a general policy of protection; and, as Mr. 

aldwin pointed out, the Government is therefore 
precluded by its election pledges from imposing it. 
No one denies that the iron and steel industry has beet 
very hard hit by the slump, or that, owing to keen 
undercutting by foreign producers, prices have fallen 
very low. The chairman of Dorman, Long's said last 
week that they were only about 20 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. But this fact only makes it the more 
impossible for the Government to impose a duty; 
for it means that a duty would quite certainly lead to 
a substantial rise in prices. It is true that, sooner oF 
later, prices are bound to rise; for the present compe 
tition is bad for the industry, and especially for the 
workers in it, on the Continent as well as here. What's 
important is that, when prices do rise, they should mise 
on the Continent and not in this country alone. 
is why, more and more, manufacturers are feeling out 
towards some sort of international price-fixing arrange 
ment as the alternative to competition in price-cutting 
by the rival groups in the various countries. 
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The meetings of the British Trade Unions and the 
rdam International Federation of Trade Unions 
ied, as we anticipated, to no solid result. The British 
nions wanted to admit the Russian Trade Unions 
itionally to the International ; the Continental 
Unions still insisted on conditions which they knew to 
be, in effect, prohibitive. This puts the British Unions 
‘nan awkward position. They are under an obligation 
‘) summon an international conference to which the 
trade Unions of all nations, including the Russians, 
gil be unconditionally invited. This sounds all very 
will; but, if the conference is summoned, who will 
cme? It seems likely that most of the Continental 
Trade Union centres will refuse to be represented, and 
that, secordingly, the meeting will be of no real value, 
wen if it is held. From the British point of view, this 
is regrettable ; for the readmission of the Russian 
Unions would be the means of establishing a check on 
ubversive Communist propaganda inside the Trade 
Unions, both here and on the Continent. It is, however, 
asy to understand the hostility of the Continental 
Tnions, which have to fight much harder against far 
r Communist movements than exist in this 
country. So far as we can see, the deadlock is com- 
. Unfortunately, the result is to leave Trade 
Feteoiom in its weak and divided condition, which 
makes far harder than it need be such really pressing 
tasks as the international struggle for the eight hours’ 
day, and against the tendency to a competitive pressing 
down of wages in one country after another. 


The Ministry of Labour publishes, in this month’s 
Gawtte, the results of an analysis of the incidence 
of unemployment in various trades during the past 
two years. The object is to show, more clearly than 
in the general monthly figures, the movement of 
wemployment in particular groups of industries 
afiected by larger similar causes. The analysis pro- 
duces no startling results. It shows that coalmining, 
vith 20 per cent. unemployed, stands in the worst 
position, followed by the five staple manufacturing 
industries (iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding, 
cotton and wool), which are taken together, and 
show a combined unemployment rate of 15 per cent. 
With these are contrasted two other groups—first 
the trades which have a marked seasonal fluctuation— 
building, clothing, food, transport, distribution and 
entertainment—and second, all industries and services 
not included in the previous groups. These have 
memployment rates of 8 and 10 per cent. respectively. 
Seasonal fluctuation is estimated to amount to about 
120,000, or 1 per cent. of all employed persons. It is 
further shown that, during the past year, whereas 
wemployment in the ae mines has gone up by 
17,000, the total registered unemployment in all 
occupations has gone down by nearly 62,000. 
The Ministry of Labour concludes from this that, 
apart from the mines, there has been a general improve- 
ment in the state of employment. Unfortunately, 
m other pages of the same issue of the Gazette, the 
tader finds recorded three facts which seriously 
disturb this conclusion. During the month of Novem- 
et alone, over 63,000 claims to extended benefit were 
owed. During the past year, the number of 
Petsons receiving Poor Law relief has gone up from 
%5 to 424 per 10,000 of population. During the 
quarter ending in September the average number of 
Persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance 
who were also receiving Poor Law relief was 110,000 
more than in the corresponding quarter of 1924. In 
¢ of these facts, it is impossible to regard the Exchange 
mgisters as an adequate measure of the volume of 
wmemployment. 
+ * * 
The railway shopmen, who are not included in the 
ion scheme under the Railways Act, have been 


the subject of a special meeting this week between the 
companies and the Trade Unions. As in the case of 
the traffic grades, the companies claim reductions, 
and the Unions advances, in wages. The meeting 
resulted in a deadlock, of which the effect will pre- 
sumably be to leave wages and conditions as they are. 
It remains to be seen whether the companies will 
seek to apply to the railway shops the differentiation 
in wages between existing employees and new entrants 
to the service. If they do, the result will certainly 
be to cause trouble; for railway shopmen’s wages 
are in part determined by the rates paid in the engineer- 
ing and kindred industries, in which no such differ- 
entiation exists. The more the principle of different- 
iation laid down by the National Wages Board is 
studied, the more difficult its practical working appears 
to be. Among the traffic grades, there is undoubtedly 
strong and growing opposition to the late settlement. 
We do not believe that this will be pushed so far as 
to lead to its rejection at the N.U.R. delegate meeting 
next month; but it does mean that the settlement is 
essentially unstable, and that there is no guarantee 
that railway peace will be long maintained. In a 
considerable number of districts the railwaymen, 
despite their leaders’ advice, have already carried 
resolutions repudiating the settlement. Mr. Thomas 
is probably strong enough to get it endorsed by the 
Union as a whole; but it will certainly leave behind 
it a legacy of resentment that will not conduce to 
smooth working. 
* *” * 

An Irish correspondent writes: With the boundar 
at last out of the way North and South, if they still 
eat their Christmas dinners apart, are in better humour 
with themselves and with one another than they have 
been for years. While optimistic forecasts of a speedy 
reunion are very wide of the mark, there is at least 
a dawning recognition that it might be sounder tactics 
to dwell on points of agreement rather than points 
of difference. So far attempts to secure unity on 
political lines have ended in a hopeless impasse, 
and it is possible that in the future more attention 
will be paid to social and cultural influences as a means 
of modifying prejudices and strengthening contacts. 
Ulster, for instance, is as keenly interested as the other 
provinces in the Abbey Theatre which this week 
celebrates its coming-of-age. It was from the Abbey 
that Belfast derived the inspiration that created the 
Ulster Theatre, whose players have just concluded an 
extraordinarily successful visit to Dublin; and the re- 
lations which exist between the two Theatres might well 
serve as an example to Northern and Southern poli- 
ticians who are apparently unable to grasp the idea 
that it is possible for bodies to work in harmony without 
one or the other insisting upon supremacy. The 
Abbey has done something more remarkable in that, 
whileitdraws nowadays a subsidy from the Free State, 
it has not lost favour with Republicans. In this 
sense it is one of our few national institutions, and 
this position has been won not by sacrificing its beliefs 
to placate opposition, but by its uncompromising in- 
tellectual sincerity. At one time or another the Theatre 
has come into collision with the politicians, the eccles- 
iastics and the mob. But it kept on its way, if not 
rejoicing, certainly undaunted; and it is largely be- 
cause it never shrank from heroic indiscretions that it 
has survived to reach what one technically calls years 
of discretion. For once in Ireland there is no dis- 
sonant note in the chorus of praise. We are not so 
well satisfied with ourselves as we used to be, but it 
is something that we have our dramatists to set against 
our gunmen. To have produced in so short a time the 
amount of good work that fills the interval between 
Riders to the Sea and Juno and the Paycock is a proof 
that artistic and intellectual inspiration is by no means 
at as low an ebb as our pessimists would have us believe. 
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THE MOSUL CONTEST 


‘fT was a pity that the Labour Party felt obliged 
af to absent itself from the Mosul debate in the 

House of Commons on Monday. The Govern- 
ment’s Middle Eastern policy raises highly important 
questions, both of principle and fact, and it is desirable 
that we should have the Opposition’s views of it authori- 
tatively stated. As it is, we are left to draw our own 
deductions from a newspaper campaign in which 
there is far more heat than light. One particular 
deduction which we are invited to draw is patently 
absurd. We can see no signs of the whole country 
being passionately excited about Iraq. Men are not 
discussing it earnestly on the tops of omnibuses or 
fighting over it in four-ale bars. The mass of the 
public appear to be indifferent—a good deal more 
indifferent, doubtless, than they ought to be. Among 
those who do take the matter seriously, there is evi- 
dently no such solid antagonism to the Geneva award 
as has been alleged. Only six Liberals, counting the 
tellers, opposed the Prime Minister’s motion on Monday ; 
the rest abstained or voted for it. Of the Tory dissen- 
tients, who were going to make it so hot for the Govern- 
ment, nothing was heard. And so Mr. Baldwin gets 
over his first stile with an overwhelming majority. 
The second stile—the treaty with Iraq that Parliament 
is to discuss next session—may be even easier; for we 
hope that friendly negotiations with Turkey will before 
long put a different face on the whole affair. The 
Prime Minister’s announcement that he is embarking 
on immediate discussions with the Turkish Ambassador 
is a welcome sign. 

The case for the prolongation of our mandate was 
put quite fairly in the House. Mr. Baldwin repelled 
the charge that he was breaking a pledge to evacuate 
Iraq in 1928. He insisted that, having regard to all 
that has passed, we have obligations to the Iraqis 
which we cannot decently abandon in haste. He argued 
that both principle and expediency required us to 
accept the award of the League of Nations, and he 
recalled the fact, which a great many critics forget, 
that Lord Parmoor last year gave an undertaking on 
behalf of the Labour Government to accept it. As to 
that, Lord Parmoor can, of course, say that he never 
undertook to renew a mandate for twenty-five years, 
and, indeed, he did speak very strongly on that point 
in the House of Lords on Monday. But the answer 
is that the present Government does not contemplate 
that we shall be bound absolutely for twenty-five years, 
and the terms of the treaty which is to be drafted will 
make that clear. If they do not, then the treaty ought 
to be resolutely opposed. Our duty is to make Iraq 
independent as soon as possible, and if we cannot fulfil 
it in less than a quarter of a century, we are not likely 
to fulfil it in a thousand years. That is the first proviso 
to our approval of the prolonged mandate. The 
second, which is equally or even more important, is 
the establishment of good relations with Turkey. 
There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Baldwin is not 
in earnest on both these points. Of course, it will be 


objected that for Mr. Baldwin to protest his prudence 
and his virtue is not enough. Are there not men in the 
Conservative Party, men like Mr. Amery, who are 
fanatical Imperialists and who are not alarmed by the 





ee 


prospect either of a twenty-five years’ mandate in 
Iraq or of a fight with Turkey? That view is handy 
just to Mr. Amery. We are no thick-and-thin Suppor 
ters of his; but in this affair at least he seems to hay, 
behaved well, even if he has, as the Daily Hera 
oddly observed the other day, “foreign blood jj 
his veins which makes him incapable of knowing why 
British people think.” The real answer to the objec. 
tion, however, is that it is not a question of the aspin- 
tions of Tory Imperialists, or of Mr. Amery’s Austrigy 
ruthlessness against Mr. Baldwin’s British innoceng. 
It is a question of safeguards in black-and-white agree. 
ments with Iraq and with Turkey. If we cannot ge 
those, then opposition to the Geneva award is justified, 
But if we can, why should not the Labour Party endor 
the Conservatives’ policy ? 

The arguments against it are a curious mixture of 
mistaken idealism and mistaken self-interest. Mosul, 
we are told, belongs of right to the Turks. But 
what is this right? Turkey had a legal claim, based 
on the fact that she had never formally renounced he 
sovereignty over the Mosul vilayet. This has automati- 
cally gone, however, with the League’s award, which 
she originally undertook to abide by ; her repudiation 
of it now that it has been given makes no difference 
from a legal standpoint. From other standpoints she 
has no valid claim. In equity the Turks have no mor 
right to Mosul than to Bagdad, or Jerusalem, or Cairo, 
Economically the vilayet is a part, a very important 
part, of Iraq; journalists who describe it as a desert 
are simply making fools of themselves. Nor is any 
more than a fraction of its population Turkish by race, 
or, so far as can be ascertained, by sympathy. If the 
mass of the people do not particularly want to be ruled 
by the British, they want still less to be ruled by the 
Turks. And those who talk glibly of the Kurds as if 
they were only Turks under another name, should go 
to school again—or read the accounts of what has been 
happening of late in Turkish Kurdistan. To recite 
these facts does not betoken Turcophobia. This journal 
has always been friendly to the new Turkey. We 
supported her heartily in her struggle against the 
injustices of the Treaty of Sévres and the aggressions 
of Mr. Lloyd George and the Greeks. But friendliness 
to a nation surely does not involve backing it in any 
and every demand it may put forward. British 
opinion was firm against French assaults on the integ- 
rity of Germany. British opinion—including Labour 
opinion—is firm against Egyptian claims to the Sudan. 
British opinion—including Labour opinion—ought t 
put limits to its support of Turkey’s ambitions, and it 
ought to have the courage of its convictions. To 
judge by what we read in some of the newspapéet 
there are people in this country who are so frightened 
of Turkey that they would give her Cornwall if she asked 
for it! To deprive the Turks of Mosul means certall 
war, we are told. It means nothing of the sort, if the 
business is properly handled. There is far greatet 
likelihood of war, if we withdraw from the country, 
and leave Turks, Kurds, Iraqi Arabs, Nejd Arabs, 
Persians, and the rest, to their own devices. Nor dare 
we flatter ourselves that we should be happily out of 
it. Any general upheaval in Western Asia Wo 
inevitably draw us in at one point or another—unless, 
indeed, we are prepared for a complete scuttle from 
the East. It may be, as someone said the other day, 
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that we cannot play the universal knight errant in the 
Middle East. But we can, and should, for the present 

y the policeman there—the policeman combined 
with the statesman. Peace is all important for us and 
for others, and it is worth some effort on our part to 
make it firm. 

But at this point the old Imperialist bogey pops up 

A mandate, cry the moralists, means only a 
thinly veiled protectorate. You want to be masters 
of the country and to exploit its resources for your 
own advantage. Above all, you want the oil of Mosul. 
The first reply to be made to that is that the oil of 
Mosul is at present an undiscovered treasure. There may 
or may not be a vast store of it. Nobody yet knows; 
sgood many people are very sceptical about it. Some 
of the realists, indeed, are so doubtful of its existence, 
that it is precisely for that reason they demur to the 
jraq mandate. And so we get a strange alliance of 
idealist and realist. It is wicked to be in Mosul, 
because there is oil there, says the one. It is folly to 
bein Mosul, because there is no oil there, says the other. 
let us look at the question from a larger point of view, 
however. Suppose there is oil, does it necessarily 
make our staying a sin? Suppose the Labour Party 
were in power, could it not see that the “‘ open door” 
was maintained ? And it is quite probable that by the 
time the oi] is discovered the Labour Party will be 
inpower. In any case, if the oil is discovered, somebody 
will get it, and somebody would get it even were Mosul 
to belong to Turkey. We cannot frankly understand 
why Socialists are in such a stew over this hypothetical 
contest between the rival international oil-trusts. 

Nor, finally, do we see why it is necessary for any 
labour or Liberal idealist to take a view at once so 
cynical and so timid of the policy as a whole. Anxiety 
about our financial obligations is intelligible. Can 
we afford it ? is a proper question. The answer is that 
we can, if there is reason—and there is very good reason 
—to expect a rapidly diminishing burden on the 
British exchequer. Assuming, then, that this terror 
istemoved, why should it be an ignoble thing to hold 
the mandate for Iraq? We are helping the Iraqis 
to develop their economic resources and their civilisa- 
tion. We are trying to fit them for self-government. 
All that may redound partly to our own advantage ; 
but so would other policies that Labour desires to see 
pursued in other parts of the world—a generous treat- 
ment of China, for example, or better relations with 
Russia. To us it seems that this task is one which the 
labour Party should welcome. There is no need 
torun away from the oil, since the oil, if there is any, 
can be disposed of quite fairly. There is no need to 
regard Mr. Amery as a Roman Emperor. He is, 
temporarily, a Colonial Secretary who must walk 
delicately, and who is responsible, so far as Iraq is 
toncerned, not only to the British people, but to the 
league of Nations. The task, as we see it, is neither 
plunder nor aggrandisement. It is an experiment 
M international peace-making, which is not merely 
vorth while, but, as matters stand to-day, necessary. 
We need not have undertaken it at the first; having 

in it, we should show ourselves both cowardly and 
uwise in backing out. What is imperative now is the 
Placation of Turkey. In his efforts after that, at any 
tate, Mr. Baldwin can count on being helped—or 
Pushed—by all his critics. 


ANTI-PARLIAMENTARISM 
Paris, December 21st. 


The Government of the Republic of China has constituted, 
under the direction of General Lu-Yoh, a mission which wil 
study finances in various European States, in the United States 
of America, and in Japan. The mission composed of seven 
high officials has arrived in Paris. “I desire to begin my 
studies in France,” said General Lu-Yoh.”—L’'Oeuvre, Paris, 
December 13th. 


HE choice of General Lu-Yoh is better than the 
satirists suppose. He will surely learn more 
about what to avoid in finances in a few days 
in France than he would learn elsewhere in many months. 
Every possible scheme is being discussed by the man in 
the café, and by the man in the Chamber. Every possible 
fallacy is enunciated, and it is useful to have all the fallacies 
exhibited together. Every proposition is demolished by a 
counter-proposition, and the arguments for and against 
any conceivable course can be read in the Press. There 
never was such a school of finance as France has become. 
Unfortunately the contradictory theories cancel each other 
out, and the confusion is chiefly valuable to the Chinese 
mission in that it offers a warning. If Lu-Yoh arrives at 
the conclusion that interminable debates on national 
finances are futile and may be disastrous, he will not have 
come to France in vain. In the negative sense his visit 
will be profitable. But he must continue his journey if he 
wishes to carry back with him the only two positive prin- 
ciples of finance that matter. The first is that Budgets must 
be balanced and can only be properly balanced by adequate 
taxation ; the second is that the basis of national solvency 
is the confidence of a people in its own currency, in its own 
resources, and in its own rulers. In France the destruction 
of confidence has been the outstanding feature of the past 
year, and in the chaos of projects the simple necessity of 
balancing the Budget and promulgating it by the first day 
of the financial year, which happens in France to be the 
first day of the New Year, has been strangely overlooked. 
The blame for the muddle is being put upon the French 
Parliament. France changes her Ministers with the same 
facility as one changes a shirt—not quite so quickly perhaps, 
because Ministers are made of more clinging material. 
When 1925 opened M. Clementel was at the Louvre. 
M. Herriot himself took a hand in the direction of finance. 
Then M. de Monzie had his little day. He was succeeded 
by M. Caillaux who, in his turn, gave way to M. Painlevé 
and M. Bonnet. M. Loucheur took up the post—and his 
nickname of “ Loucheur tout-en-or”’ was rapidly changed 
to “ Loucheur tout-en-papier.”” Now M. Doumer is facing 
an unfriendly Parliament; and M. Bokanowski, M. Vincent 
Auriol, M. Chéron, perhaps—who knows ?—M. Poincaré, 
and many others, are lining up as future candidates. There 
are half-a-dozen self-constituted authorities in the Com- 
missions and outside the Commissions who are ready with 
their advice. The group of M. Raoul Péret, the party of 
M. Renaudel and M. Blum, the followers of M. Louis Marin, 
the Francois-Marsals and the Millerands, have their sugges- 
tions. There are the advocates of a huge national lottery. 
There are those who would sell, or lease, State monopolies, 
such as the tobacco monopoly. There are others who 
think the situation would be saved if a slice of the German 
railway bonds were sold. A sinking fund is held to be 
desirable, but opinions differ as to how it is to be replenished. 
The exponents of the Capital Levy are still to be heard. 
The controversy as to whether taxation should be direct 
or indirect continues. One deputy would search for fresh 


resources, while another would merely augment existing 
resources. Nobody openly pronounces for inflation, but 
with expressions of regret inflation has been practised. 


Consolidation is a blessed word which means that bond- 
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holders should change their bonds for bonds with a lower 
rate of interest. 

In the meantime distrust of Parliament is growing in 
the country, and its incapacity is condemned on all hands. 
There are ominous hints of a strike of taxpayers, which 
would, of course, be foolish. The tax collectors themselves 
protest against the conditions in which they work. At the 
bidding of extra-Parliamentary bodies, such as the Radical 
Congress and the Socialist Council, decisions are taken. 
Political clubs pretend that outside the authorised com- 
mission they may draw up plans or pronounce exclusives. 
The authorised commission declines to consider Govern- 
mental propositions, which thus never reach the Chamber. 
The business men of France appeal over the head of the 
Government to the President, and demand that Parliament 
should dispossess itself of its initiative and merely ratify 
the proposals prepared by experts. The industrialists of 
the North, alarmed at the failure of Parliament, declare 
that they are willing to promote a loan pledged upon a 
tithe of their turnover—a patriotic sacrifice of doubtful 
utility, but above all a grave symptom of anti-Parliamen- 
tarism. 

The future is variously envisaged. Lucien Romier holds 
that there is no stable majority in the Chamber. Therefore 
there must either be new formations, a central party being 
composed of elements of the Bloc des Gauches and of the 
Bloc National; or a dissolution of the Chamber; or the 
dictatorship of a minority. The first hypothesis may be 
subdivided: a slightly enlarged Cartel might be formed 
with Socialists still adhering; or a frank concentration 
of the moderate forces, excluding the Socialists, could be 
effected ; or a grand National Ministry, joining together 
practically all the parties in a new union sacrée, with 
Poincaré, Millerand, Péret, Briand, Herriot, Painlevé, 
Francois-Marsal, Marin, and Paul-Boncour ranged side by 
side, could be constituted. There are obvious obstacles to 
such a solution. The feeling against a dissolution which 
would sweep away large numbers of the present deputies 
is developing. The dictatorship of a minority, whether 
on the Left or Right, implies some measure of illegality. 

The most significant statement is made in the Ere Nou- 
velle, the organ of the Bloc des Gauches, which recognises 
that the Bloc has not been constructive. It cries, “* Atten- 
tion! We are not in a desperate situation, but we are 
in a serious situation. There is popular discontent. For 
the moment it shows itself only in murmurs, but those 
murmurs may well at an early date amplify themselves 
into the rumours which precede great storms.” It remarks 
that the crise de confiance results from the sentiment of the 
majority of Frenchmen that many of their deputies are 
“unable to abandon routine, to forget their prejudices, 
and to regard the necessities of one of the most difficult 
moments of the epoch.” Public opinion, it says, is aston- 
ished that the service of rancours and of ambitions pass 
before the service of the State. It is clear that, if govern- 
ment after government is devoured, and the financial 
position becomes less and less tolerable, the New Year will 
see redoubtable events. 

There has always been an undercurrent of hostility 
towards Parliament in France, but that current has swollen 
and is no longer underground. In political circles I have 
heard gloomy predictions. Curious precautions have been 
contemplated. Naturally political circles are always far 
more pessimistic than groups of ordinary citizens, and they 
exaggerate the dangers. Yet there is a general uneasiness, 
and it behoves Parliament to refrain from any further 
display of helplessness. The Parliamentary system is on 
trial in France. Can it or can it not cope with the difficul- 
ties which manifest themselves increasingly ? If it cannot 
it must sooner or later abdicate. The Communists loudly 
rejoice in Parliamentary impotence. They believe that 


—— 


their opportunity will yet come. But probably mop 
perilous is the emergence of various organisations which 
are modelled on Fascism. There is, for example, the 
association which has rallied round the new journal, [, 


Nouveau Siécle. It calls itself the Faisceau. It wears 
Blue Shirts. 
Georges Valois is the leader of these legions. “ We ar 


men,” says Georges Valois, ‘“‘ who will no longer theorise 
or discuss, but mean to realise. We are in accord on one 
point—the necessity of a dictatorship. A dictatorship js 
needed to renovate the institutions of the country. The 
administrative organs have become bad and obsolete by 
reason of economic and psychological transformations, 
The State is ill-constructed. It must be rebuilt without 
endless deliberations with a view to productive action, 
The régime and the constitution are words which are empty 
of sense. We are neither for nor against this or that régime, 
this or that constitution. Let the parties defend their politi. 
cal systems—Republican, Monarchist, Bonapartist, and 59 
forth. This question comes after the material reforms, 
What is urgent is to assure historical continuity: that 
is to say, the adaptation of the administration of the 
nation to new realities; and this can be obtained only by 
revolutionary methods. The State must be Fascist, 
which means united, which means that it will not be created 
by Parliamentary debates.” It is to be noted that the 
Blue Shirts, though not pacifist, pretend to be pacificators, 
They consider that the politicians of the Left and the Right 
have adopted an absurd attitude towards Germany, showing 
fear and reluctance to meet Germany. The war is finished, 
and peace should be made fully and frankly. It will be 
urged that the group is obscure, but I have taken this 
statement of its aims from the most popular Paris evening 
journal, L’Intransigeant. Its numbers are of no import- 
ance. The important thing is that a nucleus, a rallying 
point, exists; adherents would quickly enough be found 
in certain circumstances. There is also “ Les Jeunesses 
Patriotes,” of which M. Pierre Taittinger is the chief—an 
organisation well disciplined, whose central idea is that only 
a “government of authority” can succeed. The members 
declare that a policy of financial restoration may be pursued, 
even in opposition to Parliament. In the past few months 
these and other societies have made great headway and 
constitute a menace—or a promise—that can no longer be 
unheeded, having regard to the perpetually enlarging anti- 
Parliamentary spirit. 

But is Parliament indeed effete ? Can Parliament not 
drop in time its evil habits? I am persuaded that the 
party wrangles, the eternal talking, the quarrels of persons 
and of theses, are only the accidental and not the funda- 
mental defects of the Parliamentary system; and that 
probably under the skilful direction of M. Briand, who is as 
well qualified as any man in sight, Parliament will realise 
before it is too late that it has made itself unpopular by 
its repeated failures to give effect to any clear financial 
conceptions, and will set to work to rehabilitate itself, and 
save itself, and with itself the franc and France. 

SisLeEY HuDDLESTON. 


THE SWARAJIST LABYRINTH 


T is eighteen years since the first great schism in 
I Indian Nationalism destroyed the unitary influence 
of the Indian National Congress, which meets stil 

for its annual session during Christmas week. At the 
close of the Curzon epoch the split was between Moderates 
and Extremists, and the then extremist leader, B. G. 
Tilak, ended his life some five years ago as an opponent 
of the far more radical extremism that had developed in 
the interval. After Tilak, who was the first thoroughly 
voleanic leader thrown up by Indian Nationalism, no unity 
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mas possible in the National Congress. By the establish- 
ment of the Home Rule League in 1916 Dr. Annie Besant 
yrtually destroyed the old organisation, while the rise 
of Gandhi immediately after the War swept the National 

into a new and violent stage of controversy and 
into an atmosphere of religious exaltation, which to Indian 
men of affairs like G. K. Gokhale and his fellow-Liberals 
sho welcomed and worked for the Morley reforms would 
have seemed as far from actuality and the right Congress 
stmosphere as anything could be. 

Gandhi in 1921, at the session which preceded his arrest 
snd trial, was absolute dictator of the National Congress. 
There were unmistakable signs even then, however, that 
for all his power in the country, it would have been 
impossible for him to command the strong political section 
of the Swaraj host or to bring the professional classes 
yithin the scope of Non-Co-operation and Civil Disobedi- 
ence as those measures were then being preached by him. 
The two years of the Mahatma’s absence in prison settled 
this question once for all. When he re-emerged, early 
in 1924, the political Swarajists under C. R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru were in the ascendant, and in the National 

Das had made for himself a position which Mr. 

Gandhi knew that he could not challenge. At the annual 
gathering of December last the Mahatma acknowledged 
defeat, making his final surrender to the political forces 
and to the leaders identified with those forces. We must 
do Mr. Gandhi the justice of pointing out that he abdicated 
gecifically in the cause of Swarajist unity. The extra- 
odinary chaos of the Swarajist parties, as displayed by 
the National Congress now assembled in Cawnpore, is 
proof enough that Mr. Gandhi’s personal sacrifice has not 
availed, and it proclaims the fact that Indian Nationalism 
has reached a level of internal dissension and consequent 
impotence for which there has been no parallel in its 
previous history. 

The year 1925 has been disastrous for the Indian political 
movement, and for the various Swaraj parties especially, 
quite apart from questions connected with Mr. Gandhi's 
later decisions and the altered direction of his activities. 
The most important event of the twelve months is the 
death in June of C. R. Das. Although that remarkable 
man was plainly not designed by Nature for the part of 
arealist political leader, it was emphatically that character 
which he was led to adopt. His standing in Bengal pro- 
vided an example of personal dominance which was new 
in the Indian political world, and it seemed to portend the 
tise of a class of provincial leaders, not unlike the boss 
% long familiar in the State politics of America—a develop- 
ment certainly not envisaged by the late Mr. E. S. Montagu 
aid the other architects of the Diarchy system. As 
political boss in Bengal, and as director of the Swaraj 
Party in the country, Mr. Das would have made terms 
with the Government and have taken his place at the 
head of a recognised Indian Opposition. That we cannot 
doubt, although there is room enough for difference of 
opinion as to the extent of his readiness to accept the 
Constitution and the nature of those negotiations with 
the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal into which he 
had entered during the last months of his life. 

Mr. Das was not an easy leader to follow, nor was his 
the kind of personality whose influence tends to the 
tmoval of faction in a nationalist party. But it is conceiv- 
able that, if he had lived, a working alliance between 

followers and the Ghandists and Independents might 
ave been reached, and that as a consequence even the 

© remnant of Indian Liberals might have begun to 

0K up. But Das’s sudden death threw the Swarajists 
into a state of confusion which has been made altogether 
table by the mistakes of Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
Succeeded by election to the party leadership. His 


aim has been, and is, to resume the policy of Non-Co- 
operation in the country and the tactics of obstruction 
in the Legislative Assembly. In the six months during 
which he has been trying to force those tactics upon the 
Swarajists and their conditional allies, the Pundit has 
made no progress. What he has done, unfortunately for 
his own side, is to provoke further divisions in an already 
distracted party and to make it highly probable that the 
debates of the week in Cawnpore will destroy his own 
leadership and scatter the fragments of the Indian 
National Congress to the winds. 

It has been said that the Indian Opposition is now split 
up into six sections—or seven, if we include the small 
composite body which acknowledges the leadership of 
Dr. Annie Besant and is working hard to put the breath 
of life into her Commonwealth of India Bill. Apart from 
particularist and personal squabbles, these half-dozen 
parties may be compressed into three: (a) the Non-Co- 
operators, whether of the Nehru following who believe 
in militancy, or the Gandhist kind who are earnest in 
their wish to avoid racial and political hate; (b) the 
Swarajists, who have done with Non-Co-operation alto- 
gether, are ready to accept the responsibility of ministerial 
office, and have taken Responsive Co-operation as their 
watchword; and (c) the Independents who, according 
to the circumstances of the moment, may lean either 
towards the Swarajists or towards the Liberal Moderates, 
who have been able to find some little encouragement for 
themselves in the increasing distresses of the past year. 
The opportunities of the immediate future, we should say, 
lie before those Swarajists who are prepared for responsive 
co-operation, but the available evidence does not indicate 
that they will be strong enough to win over the majority 
of the delegates at the Cawnpore meeting. In Bombay 
and in the Central Provinces their leaders have lately 
initiated a forward policy, which has had the effect of 
greatly intensifying the controversy in the Swarajist 
ranks. In Pundit Motilal Nehru they have an opponent 
who, judging by his present behaviour and the tone of 
his appeals, is without the instinct of parliamentary 
leadership and is unable to gauge the movements of public 
feeling, even when their strength is obvious to almost 
any observer. He tried, for example, to organise the 
resignations of all the Swarajist and Independent members 
of the Legislative Assembly, as a protest against the 
Government's refusal to promise an early revision of the 
Constitution. The move was abortive, as it was bound 
to be. He is now concentrating upon the attempt to 
commit the National Congress and the Swaraj Party to 
a renewal of the policy of “ mass civil disobedience,”’ for 
the purpose of forcing the grant of full autonomy. Any 
such plan is merely grotesque. Mass civil disobedience 
—in other words, universal passive resistance—was barely 
conceivable as a possibility when Mr. Gandhi was at the 
height of his power: and even then, only if the Mahatma 
had been willing to venture everything upon a call to the 
whole Indian people. He shrank at every challenge 
from uttering the fateful word, and the moment for positive 
action passed. 

Pundit Motilal might be expected, at the very least, to 
realise that a desperate revolutionary move which could 
be thought of only in connection with one man, and that 
one a unique popular leader who for a short time attained 
an entirely lonely eminence, is something that a party 
leader of very limited influence should not even remember 
on his own behalf, unless he were desirous of giving the 
deathblow to his party and at the same time putting an 
end to his own career. For Pundit Motilal and his followers, 
moreover, there is one other consideration which ought 
to be conclusive. Mr. Gandhi himself is against them. 


A year ago he agreed to the “ suspension” of the Non- 
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Co-operation programme, knowing that suspension meant 
simply abandonment. He was then already out of politics. 
His efforts in Bengal, after the death of Mr. Das, seemed 
to imply that the removal of the rival who had compassed 
his defeat was tempting him to weigh the chances of a 
return to the political battle-ground. But the facts 
were all against him, and he recognised them for what 
they were. If Mr. Gandhi to-day has anything in the nature 
of a political contribution to make to the Swarajists, we 
are safe in saying that it is accurately covered by the 
phrase “responsive co-operation.” He has made it 
perfectly clear that he has no sympathy with parliamentary 
obstruction, and we know that for him the idea of a passive 
resistance campaign on a national scale to be directed by 
Pundit Moiilal Nehru, must be sublimely absurd. 

There remains, in connection with the Cawnpore 
Congress, one other subject of interest, and of rather 
special interest—namely, the personality of the president. 
In the thirty-five years of the Indian National Congress 
before the advent of Gandhi, the chair was occupied, as 
a matter of course, by a prominent Liberal reformer, 
Indian or English. When the Mahatma broke this tradition 
and gave a prophetic character to the office, it became 
possible for almost anything to happen at the annual 
election of the Congress president. There was no need, 
obviously, for the executive committee to regard them- 
selves as limited to the choice of a politician, whether 
organiser or orator. Rabindranath Tagore, for instance, 
would have served their purpose in impressive fashion if 
he could have been persuaded to accept, for he is an 
intellectual leader and for a time was one of the most 
powerful political leaders. But the poet of Bengal has 
never been available as chairman of the National Congress. 
This year the committee has ventured upon a surprising 
experiment. It has selected Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who 
has been known for many years to a small public in this 
country as a writer of English verse, and known latterly 
in India as a Swarajist, at one time closely identified 
with the most thoroughgoing crusaders of Non-Co-opera- 
tion. The exact shade of Mrs. Naidu’s Swarajist faith 
it would not be easy to define in advance of her address 
at Cawnpore, nor is it any disparagement of her ability 
to add that the point cannot be of any great moment. 
The destiny of the Indian National Congress will probably 
be determined before the close of the Cawnpore session. 
But it will depend upon the decisions in committee, the 
tempers of the party leaders, or the emotions of the dele- 
gates, and not at all upon the poet-president and her 
discourse. 


THE DEVIL 


T is a curious fact that the Devil, but for whom there 
would have been no Christmas, is seldom referred 
to during the Christmas festivities. He is not 

mentioned in the Christmas carols, nor is he represented on 
any of the Christmas cards. He is usually ignored even 
in the newspapers, for, whether out of courtesy or for some 
less creditable reason, he secms to make a practice of 
desisting from going about like a roaring lion during the 
Christmas holidays. I doubt even if the preachers—with 
whom he has always been a favourite—have a word, good, 
bad, or indifferent, to say about him in their services on 
Christmas morning. The painters of the Nativity certainly 
leave him out of their pictures as though they did not know 
of his existence. It is as though all good Christian men 
suddenly realised, in presence of the most beautiful event 
in the world’s history, that they can get on very well 
without the Devil and agreed to send him to Coventry. 





es 


In this, I think the instinct of the painters and the jours, 
lists and the preachers and the ordinary merry-making 
gluttons of the season is sound. Of the Devil we may say 
that the less said about him the better. 

Those who pay too much attention to the Devil groy 
gloomy, saturnine and censorious of their fellows, and ip 
any case he is not worth it. The danger is that, if you get 
to know the Devil too well, you may get to like him. Milton 
knew him more intimately than most, and in the result be 
painted a grossly flattering portrait of him. Milton; 
Satan, indeed, appeals to the imagination almost as strongly 
as do some of the great pirates. The real Devil, I am confident, 
is not like that at all. He has, it is said, a great de 
of what is called charm, but charm merely means the 
power to get your own way and to deceive other people 
into doing what you want them todo. Murderers, crooked 
financiers, and professional co-respondents have nearly all 
charm. You often hear it said of a good man that he lacks 
charm, but his lack of charm is frequently an honesty that 
will not flatter or gloze for selfish purposes. If you meet 
a really charming man, look to your purse. There ar 
said to be several of them in the City of London, and they 
are all rich. Not that charm is to be actually discouraged 
among the virtuous. Virtue itself, when you get accus- 
tomed to it, is extraordinarily charming. But it has the 
charm of old silver, while the more generally popular charm 
of the Devil is dazzling electro-plate. 

Of course, there are many people nowadays who do not 
believe in the existence of the Devil. How so crazy 
notion ever got into their heads, it is difficult to understand. 
If the Devil does not exist, then some one very like him does. 
No one since Martin Luther may have set eyes on him, 
but you can see the traces of his roamings even in London 
to-day. I fancy it was he who pulled down Regent Street, 
and he is reported to have whispered to the London County 
Council that it should destroy Waterloo Bridge. The 
Devil has a passion for bad architecture, and, if he could, 
would pull down al] the City churches, not so much because 
he objects to what is preached in them—though he does 
not like that—as because they are more beautiful than 
cinemas. Nor is it only in architecture that the Devil is 
busy. He also takes literature under his wing, and is the 
counsellor of all bad critics. He rejoices more over one 
false sentence written than over all the masterpieces of the 
poets. As for politics, he has been celebrating his jubilee 
since—well, probably the celebrations began before any of 
us were born. Without the Devil, would there be any 
meaning in history? Were it not that human beings are 
such simple and gullible folk, they would have expelled 
him from the planet long ago, but, though they see the results 
of his work in wars and in vanished civilisations, they are still 
as guileless as Eve among the trees of Eden when he opens 
his persuasive lips to urge them to their ruin. He is prob- 
ably as popular to-day as if he had been man’s best friend 
from the beginning. I myself at times find his charm 
irresistible. Never have I done what he advised me that! 
did not afterwards curse myself for a fool, and swear to 
break off relations with him for ever, but he is such af 
engaging creature that he has only to make up to me agai 
and whisper in my ear, in that friendly voice of his, and I 
am as much his slave as though I owed all the good things 
in life to him. Yet I sometimes wonder if he ever did a good 
turn to anybody. Is the angler who puts a worm on = 
hook doing a good turn to the fish that nibbles at it! 

The Devil’s good turns are all of that kind. He 1s said by 
some people to be a good cook, and many gluttons | love 
him for this. But good cooking is surely a Christian 
virtue—a fact which is generally recognised on Christmas 
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Day. The Devil is the enemy of good digestion. He does 
not care what we eat so long as we eat too much of it. 
He is the patron of all bad cooks, leading in this fashion 
to evil thoughts. sour and sallow faces, and even murder. 
There is laughter in Hell over every ruined beefsteak. 
There is rejoicing among the fiends over every undercooked 
haddock. It is my private conviction that the Devil 
laughs every time a cook makes a blancmange. On the 
other hand, how he groans at sight of a plate of oysters, 
and he hides his head in anguish every time he smells 
turkey. Whether he can be said to lead a happy life or not, 
Idonot know. It has been said that the greatest happiness 
in life is to be always occupied, and, if this is so, the Devil 
must be a very happy person indeed. His industry would 
put even a& stoker to shame. He has the reputation of 
finding mischief still for idle hands to do, but he himself 
is never idle. He makes the round of the whole world 
every twenty-four hours, pulling down a bridge here, 
starting a war there, dropping into a public house to advise 
the publican where he can buy the worst whiskey, then 
off to tempt some poor child to eat too many acid drops— 
for nothing is too trivial for him and his motto is: “* What 
is worth doing is worth doing well ’—and ending a busy day 
with the temptation of a milkman. There is this to be said 
in his favour that he is a true democrat. There are some 
democrats in modern times who believe that he is a snob 
who consorts only with the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. 
But it is reported on good authority that the Devil, in 
spite of all temptations, refused to leave Russia after the 
deposal of the Tsar, and he is believed to have said that rich 
and poor were all alike to him, and that for his purposes 
he could not see a pin’s difference between Belgrave Square 
and Seven Dials. 

Let us then, at this season of universal good will, give 
the Devil his due and admit that, whatever his faults, he 
has at least a sense of justice. And, having given him his 
due, let us try to forget him for a few days and Coué to 
ourselves that he isn’t there. Christmas, indeed, is nothing 
ifit is not a season of innocent makebelieve. It is a season 
during which innocency reigns for about twenty-four hours, 
and even a man who overeats can do so like a child with a 
good conscience. I intended, when I sat down to write, 
to sing the praises of innocency, saying that it is the only 
thing on earth worth having—which is what one says about 
most of the good things—but the Devil got in the way 
and I am now not even in the mood to praise innocency 
as it deserves to be praised. Hence there is nothing for it 
but to return to the Devil and to hope that Origen was 
tight in his opinion that the Devil, being born into a world 
created by God, could not remain a Devil through all 
ttemity. This belief, apparently, is a heresy, but, I trust, 
not a mortal one. Who knows but at the end of time the 
Devil may turn out to have been serving a useful purpose, 
and to have been all the time playing a part? Still, I 
wish he would show more signs of amendment He has 

a perfect nuisance in Europe for the past ten years, 
and, indeed, it is not possible to think of a single continent 
lm which he has not been playing his pranks, all of which 
have had the inevitable result of raising the income-tax. 

en one remembers the income-tax, it is hard to think 
wellofthe Devil. Ifthe Devil did not exist, or if he were even 
converted, the income-tax would in twelve months drop 
to sixpence in the pound. The truth is, he is an interesting 
but expensive luxury. The zoology of the world would 

the poorer if his roar were perpetually silenced. But, 
lovers of wild life though we may be, the time has come to 

ourselves whether we can any longer afford the pleasure 
of his roar. I am all for his conversion, if possible, but 
if that is not possible, for his extermination. 


Y. Y. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


HERE is a far closer association between the two 
than meets the eye. To be sure, the Ministry 
lacks and will continue to lack a policy large enough 

and bold enough to deal with crises, which are, if the term 
be permissible, endemic; but this is not the fault of the 
Ministry’s Staff, rather of the politicians who feel, apparently, 
that so long as they maintain a Department, policy in the 
larger sense of the term can be relegated to the Greek 
Kalends. But, while the farmer is quite unable to gain any 
assurance as to the price he will receive for his crops, while 
he may actually be ruined by over-production in a country 
that cannot feed itself for three days out of seven, there 
is no shortage of expert enterprise that may reasonably 
enable him to make those crops still heavier, his land cleaner, 
his market methods better, his anxieties, so far as they refer 
to the incidents of farm work, a steadily vanishing quantity. 
He can receive any advice and instruction of which he may 
stand in need; his worst and most dangerous problems, 
outside the area of the markets, are receiving year in and 
year out the attention of trained men whose one ambition 
is to serve him effectively. Should the time come when we 
have a really constructive agricultural policy, formulated 
by consent of all political parties and having for its purpose 
the grant of such guarantees as will secure the farmer 
against loss that is due to no fault of his own, and his workers 
against starvation wages, the country will, at least, be 
ready to turn such conditions to the best account. 

Palmam yui meruit ferat. Mr. Lloyd George dreamed 
dreams and saw visions; Lord Lee of Fareham interpreted 
them and displayed his power of taking long views when he 
appointed Sir Danie] Hall head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. For Sir Daniel combines sound judgment with a 
ripe practical experience; he is one of the few men concerned 
with agriculture in Whitehall who can handle a farm to the 
best advantage. As chief scientific adviser to the Ministry 
he has been for years past one of its biggest assets, and 
he has not only watched but aided the growth of the great 
organisation that may be said to have sprung up in the past 
four years. There was some good work before, but the 
quantity was negligible. 

There are three branches of the work of the Intelligence 
Department and they are spreading year by year. The 
Department conducts research, advises and educates. 
Research is given over to a number of institutes, each of 
which concerns itself with one subject. We find Sir John 
Russell at Rothamsted in charge of the investigations that 
deal with the cultivation of the soil, the feeding of the 
plant and the conditions of plant growth. At the Imperial 
College of Science, Professor Blackman is studying the 
effect of electricity upon plant growth, slow work this, and 
nowhere past the experimental stage. The Institute of 
Plant Physiology in his charge is concerned with questions 
relating to the growth of barley and with potato diseases. 
At the Plant Breeding Institute of Cambridge, Sir Rowland 
Biffen is engaged in breeding new varieties of wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes and beans. Here, too, development is pro- 
gressive; in the past year two new and valuable wheats, 
Yeoman II. and Cambridge Browick, have been placed on 
the market. In course of time, it is probable that we shall 
find Cambridge producing the long-desired grain that resists 
rust and has an ample straw that will not lodge. 

At the Welsh plant-breeding station, Aberystwyth, 
Professor Stapledon is testing local wheat and oats in an 
endeavour to produce improved varieties. At the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany in Cambridge, the new- 
comers produced at the Plant Breeding Institute and even 
elsewhere are raised on a commercial scale in order that 
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the seed may come within reach of farmers without toll to 
middlemen who have contributed nothing towards the 
work. The profits go to aid research. Here, too, seeds are 
tested for purity and potatoes for their susceptibility to 
wart disease. So much, in brief, for soils and crops; for 
those who follow it the work points the way to pro- 
gressive farming. 

In horticulture, experiment is proceeding at Long Ashton 
under Bristol University, and at Campden in Gloucestershire 
under the like control, while the Fruit Research Station at 
East Malling near Maidstone works in co-operation with 
Long Ashton, and there is a new research station at Cam- 
bridge with Sir R. Biffen in charge which is just beginning 
horticultural work. At Waltham Cross where Dr. Bewley 
is working, problems connected with glass-house production, 
whether of cultivation or of disease, are studied, and so 
far as tomatoes are concerned with great success. Growers 
have occasion to be grateful. 

Anima! pathology has its research institutes at the Royal 
Veterinary College, at the Institute of Animal Pathology 
at Cambridge, now less than two years old, at the Ministry’s 
laboratory at Addlestone in Surrey, and at the Institute of 
Animal Parasitology in the London School of Hygiene. 
For purposes of experiment a permanent field station and 
some thirty acres of land have been acquired near St. Albans. 

All this work on soil and crops, on horticulture and 
anima! pathology, deals with troubles, and is endeavouring 
to remove ignorance, for which the country through the 
agricultural industry pays millions of pounds a year. 
It is hard to estimate the amount of money that is wasted 
on bad seeds and worthless manures or is lost through 
preventable disease, but every farmer who deliberately 
neglects to learn by experience and refuses instruction pays 
annual tribute to his own indifference, and in spite of all 
the work that has been done by the institutes mentioned 
here, there are thousands of farmers in the country to-day 
who have never heard of them. “ I’ve learned my farm by 
heart, nobody else knows it as I do,” said one of this type 
to the writer. On the other hand, it is quite certain that 
the lessons are spreading, no matter how slowly, and that 
while the middle-aged and elderly agriculturists are often 
beyond the reach of instruction, the younger generation 
is taking its lessons to heart. 

For the benefit of the stock breeder the Animal Nutrition 
Institute at Cambridge under the direction of Professors 
Wood and Marshall, has been investigating winter beef 
production, the winter feeding of sheep and the composition 
of the carcase of growing pigs. Professor Punnett con- 
tinues his researches on small animal breeding at the 
Institute of that name outside Cambridge. At Reading 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams and his colleagues of the Institute 
for Research in Dairying have concerned themselves closely 
with the clean milk movement. Oxford has its Institute for 
Research in Agricultural Economics under the direction of 
Mr. C. S. Orwin, whose work in collaboration with Mr. Peel 
on, the agricultural outlook aroused so much attention, 
because of the authors’ attitude towards the nationalisation 
of land; while the Institute of Agricultural Engineering 
in the same city has been carrying out research on crop 
drying, sub-soiling and the generation of electricity by 
wind mills, work to which reference was made in recent 
articles in this journal. 

In addition to these undertakings, with all of which the 
Intelligence Department of the Ministry is in close touch, 
there are special research grants made by a committee 
of the Development Commissioners, and there are scholar- 
ships of which about seven are given each year, together 
with three or four travelling Fellowships. In this way, 
young men of proved ability are attracted to the service 

of agriculture. They learn that they may teach. All 
this work comes under the general heading of Research. 






es 


On the advisory side we find provision made for technica) 
direction to farmers. This is given by the agricultury 
organiser, the staff of the County Council or one of the 
advisory officers of the Agricultural College for the distri 
Nearly every County Council has its agricultural organise 
and staff, and they are all on the active list. They hay 
been described as the general practitioners, the Specialists 
being the officers of the agricultural colleges. There ay 
eleven advisory centres in England and three in Wale. 
The salaries of the officials are paid by the Ministry ang 
they serve as specialists. Their subjects are entomology, 
mycology, chemistry, economics, veterinary science and 
dairy bacteriology. Apart from advice on questions 
relating to acts of husbandry, the farmer is advised op 
questions of book and account keeping and shown how to 
estimate his costs of production. Animal diseases ay 
watched by special veterinary officers who use sufficient 
tact to avoid the suspicion or hostility of the regula 
practitioners. They do not associate themselves either 
with ordinary practice or with commercial work, and 
they are members of the Animal Disease Research Com. 
mittee. The vast problem of clean milk has been handled 
by the dairy bacteriologists, but it may be doubted whether 
the progress made is yet commensurate with the national 
needs. Milk is and must always remain subject to impurity. 
On this matter business interests of the greatest magnitude 
stand in the way of free discussion. But there is a point 
at which “purity” becomes a relative term. 

The third great branch of the Ministry’s work is educa- 
tional. This is carried out by the agricultural colleges, 
the agricultural departments of universities and finally 
by the agricultural organisers of country staffs maintained 
by County Councils. There are fourteen colleges with s 
two and three year course leading to a degree. There are 
sixteen Farm Institutes at work. County Councils provide 
lectures on many subjects of agricultural and horticultural 
importance, some provide scholarships, many specialise 
in dairy instruction and have well-filled classes. The 
work of the Councils is of real importance because of its 
appeal to those whose resources are small ; it is moulding 
the farmers of the next generation. 

One of the chief difficulties before the Intelligence Depart 
ment is to bring the work done to the knowledge of the 
farmer. Lectures, classes, exhibits, leaflets, monographs 
are all helping towards this end, and of late, arrangements 
have been made with the National Farmers’ Union to hold 
lectures in connection with their ordinary meetings. A 
well-thought out scheme of co-ordination enables research 
and educational workers to keep in touch with one another 
through the medium of Councils, Committees, Provincial 
Centres and Conferences of Organisers. For example, 
there was a Conference at Cambridge last year on the 
subject of Animal Nutrition and this year there was one 
at Oxford on the conduct of Agricultural Experiment. 

So the work goes on, but before we can hope to enjoy 
the full fruits of a great and wide-spread endeavour, t0 
which full justice is seldom done, there must be a national 
agricultural policy to accompany it. For this it is safe to 
say that we cannot look to the present government. 


Ss. L. B. 
Correspondence 
FACING REALITIES 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. ; 
reconstruction 


Sir,—In your discussion of the Vickers’ 
scheme, you appear to have overlooked the fact that so long 
as the accounts show a debit to Profit and Loss, profits 
be utilised in payment of dividends. ; 

Put in another way, the first charge on profits is the restor- 
ation of lost capital. To overcome this difficulty, director 
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resort to the expedient of writing down capital and thereby 
getting rid of the amount to the debit of Profit and Loss. This 
done, they are in @ position to resume payment of dividends. 
No doubt this was in the mind of the writer of the article, but 
i would have been well if he could have brought it out more 


. of his argument is very sound, especially when he 

“We have deflated credits and brought. down prices ; 

ye must deflate capital and bring down expectations of profit.” 

If you have seen the report of the meeting on the 17th, you 

wil have noticed how Mr. Douglas Vickers stressed the fact 

thet dividends were not affected by the nominal value of the 
shares. Yours, etc., MANUFACTURER. 


THE RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

$m,—I regret that Sir Henry Keith should be losing faith 
in my articles, but I venture to claim that critics who publish 
emments on them should read them with something like 
the care with which they are written. 

l observed that water-borne disease is conquered, and that 
therefore the air-borne diseases are nowadays our chief enemy, 
and I pointed to the figures indicating their importance, far 
geater than that of cancer, which receives much attention 
whilst the prevention of the respiratory diseases receives almost 
none at all. My critic assumes that I declare respiratory 
disease to be increasing and shows the contrary. In No. 2 of 
this journal, long years ago, I wrote my first contribution to 
its pages, called “* The Decline of Tuberculosis.” 

But my critic is even less fortunate in his next point, that 
the decline in the respiratory diseases “‘is in spite of, and co- 
incident with, a great increase of smoke in every industrial 
community.”” I wonder where Sir Henry has been, that he 
can make a statement so directly contrary to the facts! There 
has been during this century a great decrease of smoke in our 
ities, coincident with, and in my view largely responsible for, 
the decline in the respiratory diseases. (The remarkable and 
startling reduction of pulmonary tuberculosis in New York, 
following on the anti-smoke regulation of 1905, was examined 
and observed by myself in that city five years ago and cited in 
evidence before Lord Newton’s Committee.) 

The vast reduction in the smoke of London, for instance, 
in recent years—due mostly to smokeless cooking—is familiar 
toall who have known this city for, say, a quarter of a century. 
We all observe the contrast with the days of our youth. Else- 
where I have published figures to show that, in this vast “* indus- 
tial community” (with more than fifty thousand factories) 
we obtained about seventy more hours of sunlight on the 
average every year from 1891 to 1912. The rate has been more 
than maintained. The facts are exactly the reverse of my 
qitic’s statement and strictly consort with my lifelong con- 
tention Yours, etc., LENS. 
Royal Institution, London, W. 

December 19th. 


Miscellany 


ON EPITAPHS 


NSCRIPTIONS in honour of the dead are perhaps 
as old as the tombs themselves. Persia had its 
funereal tablets. Pyramids and Obelisks testify 
0 Egyptian ingenuity and mortal vanity. The most 
ancient Epitaphs, however, with which we are acquainted 
are those of Simonides of Ceos upon Megtias, the soothsayer, 
of the little army of Leonidas, and on the heroes who fell 
at Thermopyle, preserved by Herodotus. Praise of these 
's superfluous ; they will endure eternally. The earliest 
which remain to us in this country are those of the Romans 
ot Romanized Britons, which usually commence with 
D. M. (Diis Manibus), followed by the name, office, and 
age of the deceased, but the regular series of British Epitaphs 
does not start until the XI. century, when they were written 
i the Latin tongue, and engraved upon strips of brass. 

began most frequently with Orate pro anima, followed 
by misserrimi peccatoris, an address, says Dr. Johnson, to 
the last degree striking and solemn. Two centuries later 





we find them both in French, and in English, sometimes 
accompanied by promises of absolution to passers-by who 
were willing to pray for the soul of the deceased : 
Vos qui ici benez 
Pur l’alme Philip priez 
Trente jours de pardon 
Serra votre guerdon. 
or 
Now I lye here abyding God’s mercy under this stone in clay, 
Desyring you that shal this see unto the Mayden pray 
For me that bare both God and man ; 
Like as ye wold, that others for ye shold 
When ye nor may nor can. 
We are now face to face with the ambiguous medieval 
soul which was so brave and yet so fearful. In 1487 we 
read that in Aberdeen Magnus Cobben was appointed to 
walk daily through the streets, ringing a bell “‘ to name and 
pray ” for those in trouble. He proved, no doubt, a com- 
fort to many who had crimes on their conscience, for the 
pious told grim tales of eternal punishment, and of great 
flames, in which sinners would burn in perpetuum. One 
had, perhaps, strangled an old burgess on his way to Vespers ; 
not out of malice, but because his purse of gold was needed 
without delay to pay for a “ shorte gowne of russett velvett 
furred with sabilles,” and a “ little paire of bedes of white 
aumber.” The girl had, as usual, used her arts well . . . 
Moreover, there were other sins. One’s soul might even 
now be in jeopardy. So Magnus Cobben was given twenty 
pence, and the sound of his prayers was pleasant. Some- 
day one hoped for a tomb-stone, with this urgent request 
carefully inscribed unon it : 
I pray ye say De Profundis if ye lettered be, 
But if unlearned, and ye cannot read 
Say Pater Noster, Ave, and Creed. 
Then presumably, one would be secure. 

Towards the end of the XVI century, epitaphs were often 
composed by the itinerant pedlars, who hawked them 
about the country. Thus it was possible to buy one along 
with a “fair dangling ribbon,” or a bauble. Presently 
it would be needed ; and it is wise to be prepared. . . . 
At this period, too, we come across obituary effusions expres- 
sing unabashed and somewhat unreasonable optimism, not 
unmixed with audacity. This is a good specimen : 

Tho I lie here all worms and mold 
I shall rise up like shining gold.” 
It was more than hope ; it was certainty. And let us listen 
to Elizabeth Oldfield (1642). 
Here is the wardrobe of my dusty clothes 
Which hands divine shall brush, and make so gay 
That my immortal soul shall put them on 
And wear the same upon my Wedding day. 
In which attire my Lord shall me convoy 
To the high lodging of eternal joy. 
These lines breathe a curious magic. They enable us, as 
it were, to participate in her inheritance. We too, feel 
joyous, and the rapturous words of Traherne seem to echo 
in our ears : 
All that I saw, a wonder did appear ; 
Amazement was my bliss. 
No details of Elizabeth Oldfield’s life are preserved to us. 
She was, most probably, obscure ; had, perhaps, only busied 
herself with “ pots and cups and things at home.” But 
although she could not boast like the fantastical Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, that it had pleased God to command 
his servant Nature to indue her with a poetical and 
philosophical genius even from her very birth, yet her 
ambitions were scarcely less magnificent. For her, Death 
held no sting. Our finest Epitaphs need hardly be alluded 
to here. We are as familiar with the classic lines of Ben 
Jonson on the accomplished Countess of Pembroke, as with 
those of Milton on Shakespeare, or Pope on Sir Isaac Newton. 
These scarcely yield to any in the Greek Anthology. We are 
impressed, too, by the famous inscription on Sir Christopher 
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Wren, although in real merit it is surpassed by the latter 
part of that over the resting place of Thomas Crouch in 
Cambridge : 

Aperiat Deus tumulos; et educet 

Nos de supulchris. 

Qualis eram, dies isthaec cum 

Venerit, scies. 
But it is to the ingenuous ones that we turn for refreshment 
when we grow a little weary of these stately panegyrics. 
One of the most touching is, I think, the following : 

Bones among stones lie ful still 
While the sowle wanderis where that God will. 

Here is truth, without ornament or metaphor. It makes us 
pause. For these two lines embody all we know, and all 
that we shall ever know. In the XVIII century gay ladies 
were wont to write their own Epitaphs. There were times, 
one imagines, when the puppet-show seemed a little tawdry, 
and “ masks, masking, and the unmasking of masks” 
palled. Days, no doubt, when pleasure ceased to please, 
and thoughts of death became more and more insistent. 
Post voluptatem amaritudo . . . What wonder, then, that 
they relieved their feelings by inditing neither very scholarly 
nor very truthful memorials to themselves. This one, 
however, by an unknown beauty, is a gem of the first water. 
“ . . Je me regrette.’ Here at last is somebody who has 
achieved perfect happiness. Forthese arrogant words reveal 
an dme délite, who, it may be conjectured, loved life 
extravagantly and trod a very merry path indeed. But if, 
as old Fuller avers of funeral inscriptions, the “shortest, 
plainest and truest are the best,” surely “. . . Fuerent,”’ 
so startling in its briefness, is the most memorable. Engraved 
on a mossy stone in an old Shoreham churchyard, without 
either name or date. 

Nor must we neglect the frankly hostile epitaphs which so 
frequently confront us on our rambles. These give off a 
peculiar atmosphere of almost personal animosity. 

Remember Man as thou pass by 

As Thou art now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so shal Thou be 

Make peace with Christ and follow me.” 
We feel a pardonable resentment at this anonymous warning, 
for we are, at the moment, idling happily enough in the 
sunshine of a long-wished-for summer day; freely and 
naturally enjoying the green pastures and the singing 
birds as is our due. The next one, however, which we spell 
out in the sleepy shadow of a cedar, is even more hopeful 
of our approaching dissolution : 

My course is run, my houre is past 
But you are also coming fast. 
TEMPUS FUGIT. 

This goes straight to the mark; we are instantly sobered. 
The matter-of-fact precision of these words strips us of our 
smugness; and they hold more than a hint of anguish. 
It is as if the dead were not at peace with the living ; as if, 
disquieted within their narrow beds, they remember past 
delights, and envy us our place in the vast bright world. 
For the things that we love are the things that they loved . . 
Infinitely moving is the fragment of Lafcadio Hearn which 
comes to our mind. 


. . « And the wanderer longed to live once more, for there was no 
rest for him in the dark place where they had laid him with the pious 
hope—Que en paz descanse? Blue nights unnumbered filled the 
land with indigo shadows ; and the summer passed like a breath of 
incense . . . but the dead within the sepulchre could not wholly 
die. Stars in their courses peered through the crevices of the tomb, 
and twinkled, and passed on; birds sang above him and flew to 
other lands; the bright lizards that ran noiselessly over his bed 


of stone, as noiselessly departed. Years came and went with lentor 

inexpressible ; but for the dead there was no rest. 

And as we wander on our way, we speculate and ponder. 
The glow fades a little, and the birds are silent. 
perhaps, later than we think. 


It is, 


ELEeANoR M. BrouGHam, 
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Drama 
THE GENTLEMAN DANCING 
MASTER 


YCHERLEY has a robust sense of fun ang 
the gift of artificial high spirits. There j, 
much more genuine gaiety in Congreve, 
Wycherley is more like that kind of guest so indis. 
pensable on social occasions who, when wit and humoy 
flag, makes a jolly noise which the company ends } 
taking as wit and humour; at first laughing is rather 
up-hill work, but presently the company warms up, 
It is worth remembering that the most successfyj 
revival The Phoenix Society undertook was Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife. Wycherley has that blessed but 
dangerous gift, a sense of the stage. When he has 
got hold of a really good situation it enables him to 
make more of it (for the moment) than Congreve with 
all his wit and point; but when he gets hold of ap 
inferior one it tempts him to go on working it laboriously 
up. Apparently Wycherley himself thought poorly 
of The Gentleman Dancing-Master. It has bad faults; 
among them the worst is constant repetition of the 
same situation with nearly thesame dialogue. Hippolita 
is kept in seclusion by her father, who delights in 
thinking of himself as a Spanish Don. She is be 
trothed to her cousin, a fop with the same kind of 
fad, only in his case it is the imitation of French manners 
and fashions. A welcome suitor appears in the shape 
of a young gallant, who is encouraged by the Frenchified 
fop for a lark; so certain is the latter of his lady's hand. 
Gerard being surprised by the preposterous, posing 
father, he is palmed off as her dancing master. He 
cannot dance a step, and the greater part of the play 
consists of the shifts by which the young people get 
rid of the father, who is anxious to see what progress 
his daughter is making. Her duenna, Mrs. Caution, 
sees through them, but her brother the self-styled 
Don will not take a hint which reflects on his own 
shrewdness. This situation is repeated four or five 
times till we are sick of it. Of course, at the end the 
inevitable Restoration parson marries the young 
couple by mistake, while the infatuated fop guards 
the door of the room. By the bye, the kind of biter- 
bit fun, which is so strong a strain in Restoration 
Comedy, has its counterpart in modern humour— 
in the work of Mr. Jacobs, where the wily practical 
joker is so constantly tripped up by his own wiles. 
Miss Vera Lennox acted Hippolita brightly and 
well. Mr. George Zucco looked the part of Formal 
(alias Don Diego) and stalked about grandly, but he 
was not completely master of his part. (I happen to 
know this was not his fault). Miss Eileen Beldon 
as the forward maid, Mr. Oliver Johnston as the success- 
ful Gallant and Mr. Rupert Bruce in the part of the 
Frenchified coxcomb, acted with spirit, but they 
did not act together. The performance was a fr 
one. These artificial comedies, especially when they are 
as loosely knit as The Gentleman Dancing Master, 
require more thorough rehearsal than is possible in 
the case of single performances. We should not see 
these plays at all unless the actors and actresses were 
unselfishly prepared to give more time than they can 
already afford. Speed is essential to the successful 
acting of artificial comedy, but speed is only attainable 
by practising often and long together. In criticising 
the result this must be remembered. , 
There was one delightful new feature in last Sunday s 
performance. Instead of repeating Wycherley's pro 
logue and epilogue, full of allusions the point of we 
can now only be seized by antiquarians, Miss Isabe 
Jeans spoke, and delivered well, a neat and witty 


rologue and epilogue, by Mr. Ivor Brown. 
areas site Desmonp MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. LOUIS COHEN’S Napoleonic Anecdotes 
(Holden, 12s. 6d.) have amused me. They are 
not very well told, but the book contains a good 

many new ones—at least new to me. Mr. Cohen has 
garched hundreds of books. The anecdote is « potent 
instrument in the hand of the biographer or essayist 
yho knows his business. Where would Plutarch be 
yithout his anecdotes? Sometimes a few stories about 
, man will give, or seem to give, you the whole of him. 
for instance, it is recorded that Rossini shed tears on three 
geasions ; once when he heard Paganini play for the first 
time, once when the début of one of his own operas was 
hissed, and once when he let fall into a piece of ornamental 
water in the Bois de Boulogne the truffled duck he was 
crying home to supper. After that we feel we know 
* * + 

Reading this collection of Napoleonic anecdotes I felt 
Iwas getting to know Napoleon distinctly better; I also 
disliked him more. The book contains many stories about 
his generals, too, and about his enemies. A great many 
vill be familiar to most, but there are nearly as many 
which will probably not be. These two little stories 


pleased me. 
NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE. 


Napoleon happened to be in Marie Louise’s room while she was 
being dressed, and inadvertently trod on the foot of the lady who 
presided at Her Majesty’s toilet. The Emperor immediately 
uttered a loud cry, as though he had hurt himself. 

“What is the matter with you ?” asked the Empress. 

“Nothing,” said he, with a burst of laughter. “I trod on 
Madame D *s foot, and I cried out, to prevent her from 
doing so; you see I have succeeded.” 


That story is symptomatic both of his rather rough 
sense of fun and one of his most marked characteristics : 
his instantaneous presence of mind. 


The little daughter of Pons (the mining official at Elba), who had 
been brought up in strong Republican principles, was presented 
to the Emperor, and replied, on being asked by her mother if she 
Were not pleased to have seen the great man so near, ‘‘ Yes, mother, 
but I think I curtsied too low, and I am sorry.” 

The father, unable to conceal his admiration for such precocious 
wisdom, repeated the answer to the Emperor. 





* * * 


Mr. Cohen does not provide a complete index of the 
books from which he has quoted ; his list at the end, he 
tells us, represents about 80 per cent. of them. I cannot 
be quite sure that he has omitted Lord John Russell's 
diary, but I think he has. It would have made a good 
pendant to the wildly romantic passage from Heine’s 
Reisebilde which he does include. “ What were my 
feelings when I first saw with my own eyes him, Hosannah ! 
Emperor,” cries Heine : 


It was in the avenue of the court garden at Disseldorf . . . and 
the Emperor with his suite rode down the avenue. The trembling 
tees bowed down towards him as he advanced, the sun-rays 
quivered frightened, yet with curiosity through the leaves, and in 
the blue heavens above there swam a golden star. The Emperor 
wore his invisible-green uniform and his world famous hat. He 
tode a white palfry, which stepped with such calm pride, so confi- 
dently, so nobly, that had I been Crown Prince of Prussia I had 
— that horse. The Emperor sat carelessly, almost lazily, 

Iding with one hand his reins, and with the other good-naturedly 
patting the neck of his horse. It was a sunny, marble hand, a 


raid hand, one of the pair which bound the many-headed monster 
anarchy and stilled the war of races—and it good-naturedly 
ca the neck of the horse. Even the face had the hue we find 
reek and Roman busts, the features were as nobly proportioned, 
and on that face 
Beds but me!” 


was plainly written, “Thou shalt have no other 
A smile which was cordial and tranquillized 





every heart flitted over the lips, and yet all knew those lips had 
only to whistle et la Prussie n’existait pas— .. . It was an eye, 
clear as Heaven ; it could read the hearts of men, it saw at a glance 
all things at once, and as they are, while we ordinary mortals only 
see them one by one and half-shadowed. The brow was not so 
clear ; phantoms of future battles hovered there—a quiver passed 
over it—they were creative thoughts, great seven-leagued-boot 
thoughts wherewith the Emperor strode across the world; and I 
believe that each one would have given a German writer enough 
material to write about all the days of his life. 


Heine goes on to reflect that a terrible fate had over- 
taken all Napoleon’s greatest enemies: Londonderry 
had cut his throat, Louis XVIII. had rotted away on his 
throne and—Professor Saalfeld was still, as before, pro- 
fessor at Géttingen. I wonder what Heine would have 
added by way of a postscript to this passage, had he seen 
the Emperor a little closer. 


* * * 


Thus the cynical romantic ; listen to the matter of fact 
young English nobleman. Lord John Russell strikes me 
as a trustworthy reporter; he had practically no imagina- 
tion. Being a Whig he was not hostile to Napoleon, and 
being a Whig nobleman he was quite incapable of being 
dazzled by anyone’s prestige, however great. He called on 
Napoleon in Elba one evening and they had a long talk 
together. It was on this occasion that Napoleon uttered his 
famous sentiment, “* La guerre est un grand jeu, une belle 
occupation,” and it was prompted by Lord John’s remarking 
that he thought Lord Wellington would be bored now the 
war was over. Sad to say Lord John reports that except 
so far as his dress went, Napoleon did not resemble his 
portraits. Where was the bold, marked countenance ? His 
fat cheeks and turned-up nose reminded his visitor rather 
of two historians, Gibbon and Hume; but he adds one 
or two significant touches. “‘ He has a dusky grey eye 
which would be called vicious in a horse, and the shape 
of his mouth expresses contempt and derision.” (I am 
sure that is well observed.) He found Napoleon’s manner 
very good natured and it struck him as “ studied to put 
one at one’s ease by its familiarity ’"—({quite unnecessary 
in this case). “‘ His smile and laugh are very agreeable,” 
he goes on—“ he asks a number of questions without 
object and often repeats them.” A habit which Lord 
John attributes to years of absolute command, and likewise 
his astonishing ignorance “of the most common facts.” 
(Some of these facts appear to have been connected with 
the status of English peers and the House of Lords.) But 
here is another good piece of observation : “* When anything 
that he likes is said, he puts his head forward and listens 
with great pleasure, repeating what is said, but when he 
does not like what he hears, he looks away as if uncon- 
cerned and changes the subject. From this one might 
conclude that he was open to flattery and violent in his 
temper.” Many of the anecdotes Mr. Cohen has collected 
illustrate the violence of that temper; but the odd thing 
about it was that it never flew to the head. If calmness 
was necessary Napoleon became instantly cool though 
he had behaved the moment before like a man who had 
lost all control of himself. His recoveries were as startling 
as his rages were terrifying. 

* * * 


Mr. Cohen might have included the admirable repartee 
of an Italian lady with whom Napoleon had lost his temper. 
** All Italians are liars,” he shouted. “ Non tutti,” she 
replied, “‘ma la buona parte.” Mr. Cohen has collected 


a curious assemblage of comments on Napoleon; Welling- 
ton’s “ The fellow was no gentleman ” is to the point—as 
far as it goes; but poor Liverpool’s “ Yes, he will soon be 
forgotten ” cuts a poor figure among them. 

AFFaBLe Hawk. 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


Politicians and the Press. By Lorp Beaversroox. Hutchinson. 
Is. 

In this rather odd little book Lord Beaverbrook describes 
what his personal relations with leading politicians have been 
since (in 1917) he became the controlling proprietor of the 
Daily Express. He maintains not only that those relations 
have been entirely honourable to all the parties concerned, 
but that they form some sort of standard of the relations which 
ought to exist between newspapers and politicians. We have 
no wish to quarrel with either proposition—certainly not with 
the first—but we cannot say that we find Lord Beaverbrook’s 
defence of the second very convincing. The truth is that it 
is impossible to lay down any standard of what should be the 
relations between public men and the Press, because all such 
relations necessarily depend far more upon persons than upon 
principles. What was right for Lord Beaverbrook might be 
wrong for, say, Lord Burnham, and vice versa. Lord Beaver- 
brook, like the late Lord Northcliffe, is in effect editor as well 
as owner of his publications. He has not only a free hand, 
but capacity to use it. He possesses, besides, the advantages 
of very considerable ability, unusual intellectual honesty and 
independence, and a peculiarly attractive social personality. 
With these qualities he may have been right to do what he 
has done, but we certainly think that it would be a most 
unfortunate mistake for most of our other newspaper proprietors 
to attempt to go and do likewise. 

For some, however, even of Lord Beaverbrook’s excursions 
into the executive world of politics we can see no possible 
excuse. In the Greco-Turkish War of 1921-22 he took what 
was undoubtedly the right view and used all his personal and 
journalistic influence to prevent British support being given 
to the Greeks, and the Turks being disastrously antagonised. 
So far so good; but in August, 1922, he tells us, after a con- 
versation with that very wise Eastern gentleman, the Aga 
Khan, he decided to make a personal expedition to Angora 
to consult with Mustapha Kemal. With this project in mind 
he invited the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) to spend a 
week-end at his country house, together with Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Birkenhead (“thinking they would strengthen my 
hand ”) and sought to get “‘ some sort of power to negotiate ” : 

But in spite of all my efforts the Premier was indefinite and 
evasive. He stated that he would be ready to listen to any proposal 
or argument I might advance on my return, and he encouraged 
me to go. Perhaps he was wise in his decision. 

Most certainly he was wise; and anything more unwise and 
improper than this attempt by Lord Beaverbrook to secure 
official authority as a sort of amateur diplomat we cannot 
imagine. The British Empire does not negotiate through 
newspaper proprietors—yet. Lord Beaverbrook was, of course, 
utterly wrong in this case ; he misconceived both his professional 
position and his professional duty. In his desire to interfere he was 
no doubt not only influenced by excellent motives but entirely 
within his rights; for journalists—as for example the late 
Mr. Bourchier of the Times—have often proved more capable 
and successful diplomatists than any Minister or Ambassador. 
But their success has depended largely upon their unofficial 
status. From a professional point of view Lord Beaverbrook’s 
request for official credentials of any kind was wholly inde- 
fensible, not to say ridiculous, and certainly it was infra 
dignitate. Journalists should not seek or require official 
authority in any circumstances whatever. 

The chief criticism we would offer, however, of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s book is that he seems to us vastly to overrate the actual 
public influence of the newspapers which he controls. He 
himself has played a very considerable part in the politics of 
the past few years and at certain important moments—in 
1916 and 1922, for example—his influence may even have been 
decisive ; but that influence has been a personal influence 
exerted directly upon men with whom he was intimate; it has 
not been at any time the influence of the Daily Express. The 
political influence of the Express (as of the Daily Mail for 
that matter) is almost negligible. What journalist or public 
man, asked by a foreigner to name, say, the half a dozen 
English newspapers which “counted” most in the creation 
and expression of British public opinion, would dream of 
including the Ezpress in his selection? Lord Beaverbrook 
seems to suffer from an illusion on this point. Hugely suc- 


cessful popular newspapers never exert any serious political 
influence; for which fact the reason is simple. Such papers 
win their circulations chiefly by an ability to amuse; and cannot 
thereafter persuade even their own readers to take them 





ee 


very seriously. Who cares that the Express wants the Jem 
out of Palestine or that with all its force it was Oppose, 
to the Locarno Pact? When the question of the Tatificatigg 
of that Pact comes before the House of Commons wil] 4, 
Daily Express be found to have turned one single vote againg 
it? Possibly. But certainly not two! Lord Beaverbrogy, 
opinions on such questions may at times have important 
practical results because of his private influence, but what the 
Daily Express or Sunday Express say about them is of » 
appreciable consequence, 

The Manchester Guardian and the old green Westming, 
Gazette, these with their comparatively small circulations, have 
been the sort of papers that have really “ counted ™ in inte. 
national as well as national affairs. They were read in alj th 
Foreign Offices of the world. The Times, the Daily Ney 
and even the Morning Post have, of course, counted for 
much or more; but no mammoth circulation newspaper hy 
ever as yet exerted any serious political influence either jy 
this country or abroad. Lord Northcliffe himself, whop 
Lord Beaverbrook generously regards as the greatest of all the 
journalists of his time, was practically of no account in public 
affairs until he acquired the Times. One day a journalistic 
genius may arise who can combine great political influen: 
with a seven-figure circulation, but he has certainly not arisen 
yet. Meanwhile we may most confidently assure Lord Beaver. 
brook that he overestimates to a degree that is almost grotesque 
the power which he claims to exercise through his newspapen, 
He seems to believe that he was largely responsible for the 
results of the last four General Elections in Great Britain, and 
even that the catastrophic fall of the German mark “ may” 
have been due to an article which he himself contributed to 
his Sunday Express. 

Accordingly we cannot think that Lord Beaverbrook does 
himself full justice in this little book. His general judgment 
of men and affairs is, we believe, a good deal saner and sounder 
than might appear to the casual reader of these apologia of 
his. He shows himself to possess, as befits a journalist, a keen 
and independent sense of public duty, and his record is sincere 
enough to convince any unprejudiced reader. not only of the 
excellence of his aims, but of the disinterestedness of his pursuit 
of them. But we do not think he throws very much new 
light upon the general problem of the relations between 
politicians and the Press. In general we are of opinion that 
in the interests of both parties—though more especially of the 
Press—those relations should be of the slightest possible kind. 
What Lord Beaverbrook does not seem fully to understand, 
or at any rate admit, is that the basis of his own relations with 
politicians has been the fact, not that he is the proprietor of 
the Express, but that he is Lord Beaverbrook. Does he suppose 
that Lord Rothermere, who controls far larger circulations, 
ever has or ever will exert an influence on affairs equal to his 
own? Does he recognise that of the newspapers which he 
controls it is the one with the smallest circulation which bas 
by far the greatest political influence? And does he know why? 
Probably he does, but he does not say so in this book, and % 
everything in it is out of proportion. But it is interesting and 
should sell. Sell! Will Lord Beaverbrook admit any other 
test of merit or importance ? We fancy that he will and that 
he does, but he does not do so in this book, and that is ow 
main criticism of it. Cc. 8. 


THE IRISH RIDDLE 


History of Ireland, 1798-1924. By Rt. Hon. Sir James O’Connos. 
Arnold. 2 vols. 36s. 


In justice to himself Sir James O’Connor might have chosen § 
better title for his book. By describing it as history he hands 
himself over to the tender mercies of the critics, who will have 
little difficulty in showing that even if all he says be true it is 
certainly not the whole truth in any orthodox historical sens 
His object is less to study the play of forces that shaped Irish 
life since the Union, than to demonstrate that political bias and 
patriotic prejudice so blinded leaders and people alike that they 
were unable either to control or understand these forces. Where 
the historian with balance and test-tube patiently isolates 
and analyses, Sir James O'Connor storms along with a a 
leaving a trail of shattered graven images in his wake. M 
fair-minded Irishmen will admit that this job urgently nee 
to be done, and there is no denying the thoroughness and 2 
spiring vigour of Sir James O’Connor’s performance. There “ 
few more dismal tracts of history than that which he — 
us to explore, and it is no small achievement that instead 0! 
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pilgrimage on bare knees over sharp stones, we find ourselves in 
for a wildly exciting joy-ride at the heels of a fighter who has 
absorbed the best traditions of Donnybrook Fair. 


A few sentences sum up the theme of the book: 


The Act of Union was a well-intentioned blunder. The forcible 
insistence upon it by England long after Ireland had unequivocally 
repudiated it was an injustice and a crime. . . . Ireland, fighting 
for close on a century and a-quarter for her release from the part- 
nership, developed that distressing malady—war mentality—to 
an extraordinary degree. She reached the most amazing depths 
of self-deception. Claiming for herself a super-eminence in genius 
and in virtue, in her enemy she detected every stupidity and 
every vice. Her resources were absurdly exaggerated. All evil 
in the State was the result of Westminster rule. Her propaganda 
contained much truth, but it suppressed much truth, and contained 
much falsehood. 


This is true, as is also the paradox with which the book con- 
cludes: “‘The blessing of the Treaty is that it inaugurates a 
period of disillusion.” Nor has Sir James O’Connor any diffi- 
culty in mustering facts to support his conclusions. He has col- 
lected from political speeches and Lenten Pastorals, from police 
records and propagandist literature, an array of extracts that 
amply justifies his strictures on his countrymen’s talent for 
slashing invective and picturesque invention. Yet other nations 
in revolutionary times have talked quite as much nonsense as 
the Irish. Had the author ransacked the controversial literature 
of the American War of Independence or the Italian Risorgi- 
mento, one suspects that instead of being appalled by the 
violence of O’Connell and Parnell, he would have been astounded 
at their moderation. After all, did Irish partisans say worse 
things about England than English partisans did about Ireland ? 
Sydney Smith declared a century ago: ‘The moment the very 
name of Ireland is mentioned the English seem to bid adieu to 
common feeling, common prudence and common sense”; and 
echoes of the tradition still reverberate through the Rothermere 
Press. 

War-mentality, as Sir James O’Connor calls it, was not con- 
fined to one side of the Irish Sea. Admittedly it was an evil, 
but what was Ireland’s alternative? Had she accepted the 
position of inferiority that the Union sought to stereotype, 
trusted to time to bring about the emancipation of the Catholics 
and remedy the defects of the land system, she might have 
escaped with a lighter bill of costs, but she would have shown 
herself devoid of even a spark of the flame that makes a nation 
a living entity. No doubt she fought her battle by the methods 
that slave-races have always adopted, but at least she fought it 
with the will-to-freedom ; and Sir James O’Connor, who sug- 
gests that she purchased the privilege at too high a cost, admits 
that until the conflict was won “the Irish people could do 
justice neither to themselves nor to their neighbours.” He 
rightly resents the popular Irish assumption that breaches of 
the moral law committed in the name of patriotism entailed no 
evil effects, and as a good Catholic he has many crows to pluck 
with ecclesiastical guides who persisted in playing with fire and 
were horrified when less skilful performers got badly burned in 
following their example. Even if his view is correct that the, 
Union failed because it attempted to unite in one body politic 
Catholic Irish and Protestant British, it is certain that Pro- 
testants treated as Catholics were treated under the Union 
would have made themselves even more unpleasant. 

It is true O’Connell was a playboy, Parnell a dealer in 
mysteries, and that Griffith’s mind “ moved in a circle of myths.” 
All three, however, were other things as well, though the casual 
reader would hardly glean this from Sir James O’Connor’s pages. 
He is so intent upon accentuating elements omitted from popular 
patriotic portraits that his sketches degenerate into caricatures. 
If Irish leaders were as he paints them, the only conclusion is 
that English statesmen who found them such formidable 
opponents must have been no better than political imbeciles. 


By refusing to lift his eyes above the feet of clay of the images 
before which his countrymen burn incense, Sir James O’Connor 
ignores the most perplexing Irish problem of the last century. 
How was it that a race which bungled its own politics so badly 
continually evolved new forms of political organisation that have 
powerfully influenced opinion in two hemispheres? O’Connell, 
by disciplining a broken people into the united phalanx that 
carried Catholic Emancipation, achieved a feat as notable as 
that of Carnot in shaping the raw levies of the French Republic 
into the instrument which enabled Napoleon to dominate 
Europe. It was on his lines that Cobden and Bright developed 
the Anti-Corn Law League, and every popular agitation since 
borrows inspiration from his methods. Parnell effected as 
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complete a revolution in Parliamentary tactics, and no minos 
group won so many battles against apparently impossible odds 
as the old Nationalist Party. The illogicalities of Sinn Fein an 
obvious enough, yet the policy has proved as bad a stumbling 
block to Great Britain in India as in Ireland. 

Few peoples have shown the same ingenuity and 
ness in devising forms of opposition to alien rule. Unfo 
the genius of Irishmen for baiting the common enemy hag 
hand in hand with a weakness for quarrelling with one 
as to the methods which were to be employed. O'Connellites ang 
New Irelanders, Fenians and Parliamentarians, Parnellites and 
anti-Parnellites, Treatyites and anti-Treatyites were 
only by the shadow of a shade, yet their broils and bicker 
did more to keep Ireland floundering in a slough of despond thy 
all the machinations of Dublin Castle. Is this the vice of, 
subject people which will disappear under the changed condition, 
brought about by self-government, or is it an inherent racy 
weakness? The Free State is too new an experiment to pemi 
of confident forecasts, but it is clear that whatever danger ther 
may be that national independence will fail to eliminate t, 
taint, under the old régime the poison was spreading at a nt 
that threatened the speedy destruction of the whole body politic, 

Sir James O'Connor is concerned in the main with the atmp. 
sphere of Irish agitation, but that is no excuse for failure to get 
the facts right. His pages are peppered with minor inaccuracig 
which, if they do not weaken his arguments, serve to irritaty 
the reader. James Larkin was not born in Newry, nor js 
Captain White, the first instructor of the Citizen Army, » 
Englishman. In the hideous MacMahon massacre the victins 
were shot not burned alive; and Rory O’Connor was in th 
service of the Dublin Corporation not of the Dublin South 
Eastern Railway. These blunders and a score of others could 
have been avoided had ordinary care been taken to check 
references. 
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ZELIDE ONCE MORE 


Four Tales by Zélide. Translated by Syspm Scorr. With a 
Introduction by Grorrrey Scorr. Constable. 12s. 


By telling us the story of Isabella de Charriére, born va 
Serooskerken van Tuyll and self-named Zélide, Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott added a new and notable personality to the population 
of our minds ; for it might safely be wagered that not one ina 
hundred of the readers of his book as acquainted with the 
exhaustive researches of the late M. Philippe Godet or one in tea, 
though in theory we all know our Lundis, with Sainte-Beuve’ 
studies of the lady’s relations with Benjamin Constant. Noris 
it likely that the more erudite few had so vivid an impression of 
her as emanates from Mr. Scott’s brilliant pages. 

And now, having met Zélide the woman, we are intro 
duced to Zélide the writer. Mr. Scott, in a charming 
introduction, acts the showman ; but it is Lady Sybil who ha 
done the work of translation, and done it so excellently that i 
reading her English one catches the very accent of that eighteenth 
century French which made up in grace and nuance for what i 
lacked in colour and vigour. Zélide was told that she wrote 
better than Voltaire, and though that was the hyperbole of 
man who loved her, she certainly wrote very well indeed. 


She had, moreover, something to say. In much of the mina 
literature of the eighteenth century a pleasant manner masks 4 
vacuity of content. Belle de Charriére had many of the virtue 
necessary to a novelist, the gift of observation and of retaining 
what she observed, keen insight into character, no little skill a 
conceiving and developing a situation. Whet she chiefly lacked 
was invention; but even that deficiency may be e 
and perhaps Mr. Scott exaggerates it, for if she leaned on her ow 
experience for the essence of her stories, much of her detail must 
have come from outside it. Another quality worth noting ® 
connection with an English version of her work is her unusual 
understanding of English ways. Two of these four stories a 
laid, quite convincingly, in England ; and she is never guilty 
of the fantastic improbability in English nomenclature 80 
teristic of French writers. 

The Nobleman, the earliest by twenty years of the selected 
tales, is no more than the ebullience of a high-spirited young 
woman. But it is amusing enough and shows Belle’s mettle, 
scornful sense of real values with which the daughter of one ye 
the “best” families in Holland regarded her starched “ 
stagnant surroundings; and the younger d’Arnonville may 
a malicious reminiscence of her unattractive brother William. 
The three stories which Zélide wrote in her forties are les 
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-s¢. in the common sense of the word, for she was sadder 
aio if no less witty than of old; but they are of far higher 

: value. They are all written in the epistolary convention 
“ had been so fashionable in France when, to the satirical 

‘<e of Horace Walpole, Richardson had become a cult there. 

But, whether from choice or a necessity imposed by her own 
\imitations, Zélide simplified the convention, expounding her 
‘og almost entirely in series of letters from one writer to one 
‘sient, and not juggling with a complicated group of corre- 
ts, as did Choderlos de La Clos, for example, in that 
novel which Dr. Saintsbury, in a lapse into puritanism 
gsastonishing as the suspension of his literary judgment, excluded 
his history of the French novel. Zélide’s stories, by the 
way, though they are safe from the protests of the most prudish, 
: incomparable, in their rational, rather hard lucidity 


not 1 
wd their remorselessly logical characterisation, with Les 


Mistress Henley is frankly, brutally autobiographical, the con- 
fession of a high-spirited woman mated, not with a clown, but 
with a myopic pedant. It is the story, photographically exact, 
of Zélide’s married life. The incidents by which the husband's 
lack of understanding is illustrated are happily found, natural, 
entertaining and significant, and there is a cunning art, as well 
as candour, in the writer’s recurrent admissions that there were 
fuults on both sides. Still, when one remembers that M. de 
Charri*re was set to make a fair copy of the manuscript, and 
that, if a pedant, he was neither a fool nor without feeling, it is 
impossible to acquit Zélide of cruelty. 

She shows in a more amiable light in the Letters from Lausanne ; 
and also in rather a pathetic light. For Zélide was childless, and 
this story is concerned with the relations, described with great 
imagination and tenderness, of a mother and her daughter, 
They are ideal relations, such as, no doubt, the author had 
dreamed of being a partner in. Letters from Lausanne, like 
Mistress Henley, and indeed like The Nobleman, was an act of 
slf-delivery. Of plot the story has very little. It introduces 
us to a number of Cecilia’s suitors, but does not even inform us 
which is to be the favoured one; but it is worth reading for the 
exquisite portrait of Cecilia and the genre pictures, Dutch in 
their domestic precision, of provincial society. 

Caliste, the sequel to the Letters, is at once more objective 
and more solid. It is the story, told in one enormous letter to 
Cecilia’s mother, of the unhappy love affair of a young man who 
was the tutor of one of Cecilia’s admirers, an English lord, for a 
woman who, though she had been another man’s mistress, was 
8 mode] of all the virtues. It is a good story, told with accom- 
plished art and a pathos which never becomes mawkish ; more 
romantic than the others, but with a romanticism which looks 
not so much forward to the era of fuliginous emotions which was 
at hand, as backward to the chaster melancholy of Manon 


ADDISON EXPOSED 


Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 
Somebody ought to find a new name for the kind of biography 
that was discovered by Mr. Lytton Strachey. It was Mr. 
Strachey, presumably, who discovered that you can write a 
more appetising (and a shorter) book about a man whom you 
mther despise than you can about an idol, just as it was he 
who first hit on the biographer’s great secret of taking one 
or two leaves out of the novel. And it looks so very easy. The 
Polished art of such masters as Mr. Strachey and Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée has no difficulty in concealing the enormous amount 
required, both of labour to amass. and of intellectual nimbleness 
to work up their raw material into the dainty shapes with which 
they finally present the reader. There it is, this material, knit 
together, before it reaches him. into a sinewy organism, a time- 
body, which he can lift into his memory, pat, at a sitting. It is 
only afterwards that one stagyers to think of the meticulous care 
with which the fragments must have been first gleaned from the 
humerous sources recorded in the footnotes, and then memo- 
mised. before the biographer’s imagination could arrange and give 
life to them. 

At a first reading of these Essays, criticism is charmed 
away by the admiration and delight with which one watches the 
suthor at his business of reconstructing the characters of Van- 

and Addison. entering into their finest feelings. slipping 
—— voluminous twists and whorls of their souls’ history 
_ ~~ surgeon guiding his knife through the articulation of 
une. To play the novelist without having the novelist’s liberty 

» nvention requires a consummate mastery of words. There is, 
» Something surpri-ingly skilful in the way in which Mr. 


By Bonamy Dosréte. Oxford 





Dobrée’s pen flashes to and fro from oratio obliqua to oratio recta 
as he darts in and out of his characters’ skins. This is especially 
so in the study of Addison, though the essay on Vanbrugh is 
hardly less delightful reading, and is probably nearer to the 
truth. Mr. Dobrée rather likes Vanbrugh. Himself a lover of 
Restoration drama, he admires the man’s good nature and 
sympathises with him thoroughly over the dreadful time he had 
with the fire-eating Duchess of Marlborough during his inter- 
minable job of putting up Blenheim Palace. The essay on 
Addison, on the contrary, is inspired by something not very far 
from hatred and, apparently because of this, it is an original 
piece of imaginative psychology. 

Poor little Atticus !—the “ First Victorian,” as Mr. Dobrée 
calls you on the title-page. There is not a virtue in the catalogue 
of human nature which your biographer’s limber pen cannot 
hocus-pocus into its corresponding vice without so much as 
stopping. Did you want to be loved, then? Yes, but: 

It occasionally happens with men in whom the desire to dominate 
has from one cause or another not been gratified—as was the case 
with Addison from reasons partly social, partly subjective—that 
their ambition is transformed into a craving to be loved. 

Did you have “ a profound sense of the desirability of honourable 
dealings”? You did; but only because: 

—without certainties of an elementary kind the world is an uncom- 

fortable place to live in, “nasty and brutish.” 

And what about Mr. Spectator’s innovating cult of the “ fair 
sex”? 
—mental transvestitism. 


But your prose—you could at least write? Ah! yes; your 
English * lies liquid on the palate like a really happy port.” 
—but it is a ladies’ port. 


As a matter of fact the last quotation—in a review of this length 
—is misleading. Its false, post-prandial cleverness is a weakness 
into which Mr. Dobrée very rarely degenerates. The tendency 
towards it—together with a certain sniggerishness, which does 
not occur elsewhere—is most marked in the first of the three 
essays of which this book is composed—that on Etherege. It 
is really a pity that this should have been placed at the beginning, 
as it sets the reader on the look out for a flavour which in the 
other two essays is kept so far below the surface that, but for this 
preliminary warning, it would hardly be detected. 

Apart from this, however, the style in which the book is 
written—an almost perfect mastery (or is “* management” nearer 
to it ?) of an exceptionally extensive vocabulary—has some of 
the defects of its qualities. It is a huge pleasure to see worn-out 
quotations and metaphors live again in precise and faintly 
fanciful applications, to see, for instance, a word like eagre 
introduced, without shock, into a metaphor about excitement 
sweeping up Grub Street; but coruscations like “ The Free- 
holder is Addison all over ; one might even say, all over again ” 
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could be used a little more sparingly and kept away from the 
ends of paragraphs, wherc they seem to be asking for admiration. 
They tire. Essays in Biography is, in fact, a literary book. 
One feels that the author’s mastery of language has run on a 
little way ahead of his real experience. This makes his psychology 
astute rather than profound—whence the failure of the Etherege 
essay, because the chronicle of a noodle and his relations with 
two or three harlots needs a breath of wisdom blowing through 
it to keep the reader from suffocation. Instead of this, one is 
made to fee] that, to the author, self-knowledge, or failing that, 
self-contempt, are the only hall-marked virtues, and that in the 
circles in which he moves the detection of “ Victorianism ” any 
time and anywhere is still, per se, a subtle joke. Thus, his 
brilliant analyses of the interplay of thought and feeling are 
crippled by his blindness to everything in the human make-up 
that is associated with the will-element. He can see no reason, 
beyond a puerile love of admiration (which almost certainly was 
one of the reasons), why a positive nature like Addison’s should 
have preferred the society of other positive natures—those, for 
instance, of Steele and Young—to the less woolly, but negative 
and destructive, personalities of Pope and his circle. 

Young was not such a ninny as Mr. Dobrée makes out. His 
Night Thoughts are heavy, but his Conjerturcs on Original Com- 
position, though drawn largely from sources outside himself, 
came near to setting literary Europe ablaze. They were only 
published at the end of his life, and are sufficient evidence that 
his adored friend—the author of the *“ Papers on Imagination” 
—had had something more than mere backscratching in view, 
when he elected to help nurse the baby of Romanticism among the 
little senate at Button’s, instead of talking abstract mathe- 
mutics with Newton or abstract metaphysics with Berkeley. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED HOBO 


Adventures of a Scholar-Tramp. By GLEN H. MuLien. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

The Greeks despised barbarians: they had no desire to get 
away and indulge in the lure of the wild. It is our own 
rotten civilisation that leads men anywhere away from their 
normal environment, even to the depths of beggary, where, 
apart from the attentions of the police, you are free to move on 
and do anything you like. A scholar, it might be thought, 
has a nicety of appreciation which would make the dirty habits 
and language of the tramp impossible ; but he is paid for his 
commodity of learning about as well as a groom, and regarded 
by the commercially successful as at best a sort of God’s own fool. 
So he may well, “* half in anger, half in scorn,” sink to company 
which provides novel adventure, unguarded talk, and frank 
disregard of that bestial goddess, Respectability. In America 
the college man makes a livelihood by odd trades, turns waiter 
or gardener without a blush. At the end of this book Mr. Mullen 
reveals himself as a college graduate, but he does not tell us what 
his prospects were when he left work as a stage carpenter to 
beg his scanty food and ride perilously 7,000 miles on trains 
without a cent in his pocket ; or what position he got when he 
returned after four months to Chicago, which is “ the greatest 
of all railway centres,”’ and, we suppose, a centre of civilisation. 
The lure was not only that of living dangerously, as Nietzsche 
recommends, but evidently also the companionship of his 
friend Frisco. Frisco was a “* blowed-in-the-glass ” professional 
with an exceptional gift of humour, some reading, and a leaning 
for philosophy beyond his limited vocabulary: 

Once at the Metropolitan Museum he called my attention to 
Rodin’s “‘ The Thinker,” remarking: “Just like me, that poor 
sucker. Swallered his chew tryin’ to hawk up the right word!” 

Mr. W. H. Davies, poet and ex-master of “ holding-down ” 
trains, contributes a brief preface and rightly praises the style of 
the author. This hobo who rode trains on the roof, on the 
rods under the carriages, in the engine water-tank, anywhere 
where he could cling on and keep awake, endured the maximum 
of discomfort, but through his spectacles he saw abundant 
romance, and faced perpetually the bright eyes of danger in 
officials or detectives, “ bulls,” ‘“* dicks,” or “* shacks ” ready 
to *‘ ditch * or “* pinch” him. Some places were very “ hostile,” 
such as Poughkeepsie : 

‘“*Tough burg!” ejaculated the hobo, wagging his thick head 
solemnly, and mouthing his words with that inimitable suggestion 
of blubbering relish which had characterized his speech from the 
beginning. ‘“‘I got chased bow-legged in Poughkeepsie comin’ 
through there two weeks ago. Bulls’ll shoot at you, too. And if 
you get ketched. they jug you for sixty days . . . and you work like 
hell on the county roads.” 


Once Mr. Mullen was caught, got ten days of slavery, and 


—— 


terribly strenuous work scooping mud out of a reservoir. 

of the main objections to the tramp’s life is that cruelt 
bullying are never far off, both among officials and the 
themselves. We can understand that the shame of being a 
soon ceases. “False pride doesn’t jab you long.” The “9: 
story ” which wins anything from a “ duffer ” (bread and coffee) 
to a “set down” (a meal in the house) becomes a joy to the 
fancy of the narrator, and he sizes up his victims cu 

Fat women are, we learn, the easiest; they always help the 
tramp. He wants clothes often, and, as prisoners escaping from 
Germany found, a brush to reduce his dirty appearance, “ It's 
a heap of satisfaction to be Autolycus and play him at th 
same time,” but what about frank stealing, a commonplace with 
the hobo? Thus we read of milk and melons stolen, and , 
new outfit gained from washing left out to dry. Does not this 
leave a mark of disgrace on an educated mind? When » 
reach p. 282, the author seems to realise that. We have heard of 
a train-robber reformed and raised to eminence in a State, but 
it seems to us a little odd that a possible professor should retum 
to civilisation and describe his robberies with gusto. Whik 
he was “as broke as the Ten Commandments,” he may have 
felt entitled to ignore the sixth, and console himself with 

of Falstaff, Panurge, and Sancho Panza. Certainly, Mr. Mulley 
found the oddest of entertaining experiences and Rabelaisian 
talk. His fellows were full of humour and vividness, and 
some of their language is weird enough to puzzle those students 
of English who strive after Unitedstatish, as others do after 
virtue or tobacco. He kept a diary and evidently enjoyed 
this talk as much as quoting Lucretius and giving an offhand 
lecture on Leibnitz. He lost his razor after a time, but he does 
not dwell on an amazing piece of luck he enjoyed. In frenzied 
falls and rapid running he never lost or broke his spectacles, 
That would have been a real tragedy, as he had not a cent to 
spare, and could not, we suppose, have seen those glories of 
earth and sky that he describes so well. 


SCARCITY 


Fundamental Thoughts in Economics. 
Professor at the University of Stockholm. 
6s. 

Professor Cassel’s “‘ fundamental thought” in economics is 
the thought of scarcity, which he makes the pivot of his whole 
system. What gives any commodity a price? Not, according 
to Professor Cassell, its cost of production, or the labour incor- 
porated in it, or its total or marginal utility, but its scarcity. 
What is the raison déire of interest ? The scarcity of capital. 
What determines the general level of prices ? The scarcity of 
money in relation to commodities. Thus, in one sphere after 
another, Professor Cassel substitutes “* scarcity * for other factors 
as the central determinant of economic phenomena. The 
doctrines, perhaps, are not always greatly changed by the 
substitution. The “Scarcity theory of money” is only the 
“ quantity theory ” under a new name, the “ scarcity theory of 
interest ” is only a name for a theory long laid down in economic 
text-books. 

In dealing with price and value, however, Professor Case! 
makes a more distinctive contribution of his own. His aim’ 
to make his economy theory as realistic as possible, and t 
relate it as closely as he can to the everyday phenomena d 
the business world. He holds, rightly, that the theory of value 
as it has been abstractly stated by one economist after another 
interposes unnecessary business between theoretical economic 
and business practice. The economist often tries to lay downs 
theory of value in terms which omit all reference to a mone] 
economy, and then brings in money price as a secondary factor. 
This, Professor Cassel thinks, is all wrong. He does not objet 
to abstraction ; but this he regards as an unreal and unnecee 
sarily abstract treatment. Instead of formulating @ theory of 
“* value,” he proceeds at once to a theory of price, using scarcity 
as his guiding principle. He is thus able to bring directly und# 
his theory those phenomena of the sale of commodities “# 
more or less than their value.” which other economists have had 
to treat as exceptions to their “ law.” For the factors governing 
these exceptions are themselves factors of a varying scarcity. 

This scarcity, then, is not a simple concept, but contains many 
scarcities within itself. . Scarcity of labour, scarcity of 
scarcity of the prime materials on which production is 
scarcity of purchasing power on the side of the consumer. which 

In this book, setting out very briefly the main points 
he has elaborated in detail in his Theory of Social Econom 
and other works, Professor Cassel is almost inevitably driv@ 
into considerable obscurities of statement. His theory of 


By Gustav Casszt, 
Fisher Unwin. 
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for example, can hardly be understood in full from the brief 
and involved statement of it in this volume. Nor can he here 
develop that mathematical treatment of price problems to which 
he has chiefly devoted himself. He can only insist on the need 
for quantitative statement, and refer the reader for its working 
out to his larger books. 

One object which Professor Cassel has set himself is to make 
as complete as possible the scientific divorce between ethical 
and economic considerations. In most theories of value, 
there is at least an implication that capital and labour on the 
whole gets under the normal working of the present system, 
roughly what they are “ worth,” not only in a purely economic, 
but also in at least a semi-ethical sense. Professor Cassel cuts 
cleanly away from this view; for he makes interest and wages 
the results of scarcity—which is not a moral concept—and not of 
the value-creating properties of capital or labour. This treat- 
ment does not, indeed, dispose finally of theories of value which 
have an ethical as well as an economic leaning. But it cuts 
the theory of prices right away from them, and thus reaches a 
result which Marx, for example, was groping for in his much 
misrepresented third volume. Professor Cassel’s second funda- 
mental thought is that a sharp distinction between descriptive 
economic science and ethics is the only possible basis for clear 
thinking. 


RUMINATIONS 


Ruminations. By ArtHur McDowa... Heinemann. 6s. 


The paper jacket of Mr. McDowall’s book of essays informs us 
that he writes with leisured ease, sees humour where another man 
would miss it and has a delightful taste in subjects. These are 
enumerated, to save us the trouble of opening the book and 
finding out for ourselves: a defence of starers and of cows; 
a consideration of the times of meals: an essay which is as full 
of flowers as an Alpine meadow in Spring: an encounter in a 
church. In fact, all the familiar ingredients. including that 
sine qua non, a “ biography in little.’ Thus with a certain 
premonition of having heard it all before one begins to read and 
is at once pleasantly undeceived. Mr. McDowall’s writing has 
the merit of real simplicity ; not the affected simplicity that La 
Rochefoucauld called a delicate imposture, but the genuine kind, 
sophisticated—if you will—but not blasé. He knows what is 
what, and more—he knows why ; but his discrimination has not 
killed his sense of the value of trifles. The reflective essay is of 
course the licensed airing ground for trifles. but Mr. McDowall 
does not abuse this prerogative; his trifles always make their 
appearance apropos, and they are, to use one of his favourite 
epithets, so delectable. One of his chief claims to our sympathy 
is that he has noticed so many of the things we thought nobody 
had seen but ourselves: he has discovered, for instance, that 
it takes longer to walk round a cow than round a cupboard, that 
there is something a little pensive about the sound of Wednesday, 
that the hymns on Sunday evenings are apt to be more emotional 
than the morning ones. He has also divined the true reason why 
Sunday evening is the moment chosen by dramatic societies for 
the resurrecting of wicked old plays. 

Mr. McDowall is at his best when describing ordinary people 
and ordinary things, since his sympathy and penetration make 
them interesting and even romantic. He has a good eye for 
landscapes, with a distinct preterence for those that are tranquil 
and yet stimulating ; whether high downs with sheep or lush 
meadows with cows (he is of course exquisitely sensitive to the 
beauties of Cuyp) or a grey afternoon in the Norfolk marshes with 
heron fishing. Not only does he make one see the shapes and 
colours, but he also conveys a strong impression of what are called 
their fourth-dimensional qualities ; he is extremely conscious of 
times and seasons, though he reluctantly confesses that he is still 
a slave to the day of twenty-four hours. the hour of sixty minutes, 

The three studies in literary history with which the book closes 
are in a sense less interesting, though admirably done, because 
they are the kind of thing half a dozen intelligent and discerning 

ple might have written. Mr. McDowall, after indulging in 
is cosy little prejudices, suddenly becomes impartial and 
objective, and we are transplanted from the intimacy of the 
arlour to the more strenuous atmosphere of the lecture-room ; 
. is never solemn, but he becomes less confidential with the 
greater exposure. Yet his account of that odd child of circum- 
stances, the Reverend Louis Dutens, is most entertaining, and 
so is the idea of contrasting Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides with 
that undertaken just thirty years later by Coleridge and the 
Wordsworths. Again, he has fresh and interesting things to say 
about the great autobiographers, from St. Augustin to Marie 
Bashkirtseff. But why did he mix up the two McDowalls, the 
whimsical one speculating about the minds of cows and the 
grave one writing literary articles for the London Mercury? 


—, 


THE CHANGE IN CHINA 


The Quest for God in Ghina, By the Rev. F. W. §. O'New, 
M.A. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting book ; and it is to be hoped that the 
title and the fact that it is written by a Presbyterian misgj 
will not keep readers away from it. There have been so Many 
feebly chirpy missionary books with names like this. But M 
O'Neill writes with a scholarly and open mind on a subject 
vital importance. China is astir. We know somethi 
the political ferment in that vast country, and about the grow, 
of nationalism. Mr. O'Neill supplies some very valuable hints 
as to the changes and developments which are operating beneath 
the surface. 

Towards the last days of the Manchu Dynasty, the wish grad 
formed within me of applying the Law of Buddha for the harmonis. 
ing of the philosophies of ancient and modern times and of the ey 
and the west, and of leading the nations of the whole world » 
follow the teachings of Sakyamuni. Since then during the past 
decade this wish has not for one moment been permitted to lege 
my mind. Then the European war broke out. Added to th 
rottenness of the inward life of man was the brutal struggle of the 
outward world. I was convinced of the magnitude of humm 
calamity, which, like a wagon-load of hay on fire, could not 
extinguished with a cupful of water. Since it was ordained that 
I should wait until the ripe time to carry out my wish, I decided 
to make use of the waiting to exercise my religion (i.¢.. by contem. 
plation), and so I shut myself up in Putoo Island for three years, 


The writer of the above is one Tai Hsu, a Buddhist monk, who 
has now founded at Shanghai a “ Perfect Enlightenment Assoc. 
ation "’ to work for a Buddhist revival. The attitude of mind is 
typical of those currents of the new idealism which are beginni 
to move the East. Then, there is ‘‘The Open Court” at Ty. 
nanfu, a society (with an influential membership) which reveres 
equally Taoism, Christianity, Buddhism Mohammedanism and 
Confucianism, and which claims to receive spirit-messages from 
Jesus Christ. It is a curious answer to the prayers of the devout 
who have yearned (and subscribed) for the conversion of the 
heathen ; and the fact that the principal Christian figure in 
China—General Feng, “ the Christian General *—is also very 
anti-British seems like a contradiction in terms! Whither this 
is all tending, it is impossible to say ; but experts like Mr. (Neil 
who are not hoodwinked by the prejudices of the past, can help 
us to discern some of the signs of the times. 

** Quite the most striking feature of the movement,” he writes, 
“relates to the general upheaval of the younger generation, intel- 
lectually and socially. A real inward change of front of conserva- 
tive China has taken place within the period of a few years. How 
has it been done? ‘To all immemorial customs, to every kind of 
orthodoxy in the State and the family, in education and religion, 
the simple question was propounded—Why?”™ 
Ostensibly, the subject of this excellent book is a review of the 

nature and history of the leading religions of China—in itself 
a fascinating subject, very clearly analysed by Mr. O'Neill; but 
its particular value is in the light which it throws on modem 
movements. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Death of Smail Aga. Rendered into English by J. W. Wuzs 
M.A. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 

This fine translation of the famous Serbian poem Smrt Smail At 
in which the age-long revolt against the infidel Turk is expressed, 
has had a curious history ; published now for the first time in Great 
Britain, it was originally published in Salonika in 1918, having 
been printed in a cellar by Serbian war refugees. Written by Iva 
Mazuranic, it first appeared in the year 1846, and became #@ 
immediate heritage of the Serbian-speaking peoples. Written ® 
rapid irregular metre, with internal rhymes, it expresses the race 
rather than the individual, and lines such as 

“* Mid crags the eagle weaves his nest, 

Since vain on plain is freedom’s quest,” ; 
have become proverbial. The narrative describes an actual historical 
event, for in 1840 Smail Aga, a Turkish tyrant, was defeated by # 
small band of heroes drawn from Montenegro and Herzegovina. 
Curiously enough the poem in atmosphere recalls slightly the early 
oriental narratives of Byron. 


Wanderings in South America. By Cartes WATERTON. 
Everyman Library. 2s. 

Waterton was the earliest and the least import 
succession of great English naturalists connected wit 
he comes miles after Darwin and W. H. Hudson bot 
and a writer, but his Wan erings, put down haph 
which must have seemed peculiar and old-fashioned 
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=CLYNO* 


The 11 _CAR 4-Door tS £245 


LL CLYNO CARS have an atmosphere of pro- 
nounced quality and individuality; that is one 
reason why the 11 h.p. 4-door Saloon is proving 
such an irresistible attraction to the discriminating 
motorist. 
Fitted with an engine that develops over 25 brake h.p., 
it is just as much a car for Touring as for Town work. 


The following Clyno Saloon Car 
features are worth remembering: 


4Wheel Brakes. Right-hand Gear and 


Windin 
Easy Gear Change. Adjust front ti 
yy ~— oe Ample ‘heed and iy a 
Economical Maintenance. 

: Electric Self-Starter, Electric Lighting ( 
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THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) Led 


WOLVERHAMPTO 
on —— 
ROOTES LTD “a New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Rootes’ Service Works: 
Lodge Fiace, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
5 Manchester : Lookers, Ltd. 
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IMPORTANT NEW ECONOMIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMORANDUM ON CURRENCY AND 
CENTRAL BANKS, 1913-1924. 

Vol. I. 7/6 net. 
MEMORANDUM ON CURRENCY AND 
CENTRAL BANKS, 1913-1924. 

Vol. Il. 10/6 net. 
MEMORANDUM ON BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS AND FOREIGN TRADE BALANCES, 
1910-1924. 


Vol. I. Balance of Payments and Summary Trade 
Tables. 4s. net. 


Please send for catalogue, post free. 
CONSTABLE & CO. LTD.————____— 
10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2.500000 


will celebrate Christmas in safety, warmth and Happiness 


AT HOME. 


Remember the Life-Boat Crews round our 
5,000 MILES 
of storm-swept coast ready to go out to those in peril on the sea. 


WILL YOU HELP them by sending a CHRISTMAS GIFT to the 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 
lord Harrowby, Honorary Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 











Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Can you be Christian 
and not Missionary? 


THINK IT OUT. 


It was in the firm belief 
that Christianity is a 
Missionary Religion and the 
Church a Missionary Society 
that the London Missionary 
Society was founded in 1795. 


From the beginning the 
L.M.S. has 


RISEN ABOVE 
DENOMINATIONALISM 





“Its fundamental principle 
is not to send Presbyterianism, 
Independency, Episcopacy or 
any other form of Church 
Order or Government, but 
the Glorious Gospel of the 
Blessed God.” 











SUCH A SOCIETY MUST 
COMMAND YOUR SUPPORT 


The Treasurer of the Society is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Correspondence and contributions may be 
sent to the Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48, 


Broadway, London, S.W. 1. 
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first appeared, hold a sure place among the minor classics. He was 
English. and in his wildest eccentricities the typical mad Englishman 
of the Continental legend, who would sleep on the bare boards in his 
ancestral Yorkshire mansion in the intervals between his peregrinations 
through the tropical forests clad in a check shirt, a pair of trousers and 
an old hat—nothing else. Some of his adventures, such as the riding 
of acrocodile and the taking alive of a fourteen-foot serpent with a 
lance and a pair of braces, were so amazing that, like De Rougemont 
afterwards he was taken with more than a grain of salt at home. 
The special interest of this little edition lics in Mr. Edmund Selous’s 
Introduction. It begins on conventional lines, goes on after a few 
pages to work out a theory that Waterton had a kind of rat-complex 
which made him identify the brown rat with Dutch William (whom 
Waterton, as a Catholic, morbidly detested) because both were 
supposed to have reached England together, and then to a long discus- 
sion of the crocodile controversy. This leaves him less than a page to 
refer to the tradition that the boat which bore Waterton’s body to the 
tomb was followed by a flock of birds. and to a theory he has come 
to hold that the ‘‘souls”’ or subliminals of birds “‘extend, in space, 
beyond their bodies, so that, when within a certain degree of proximity, 
they mingle, as one whole . . . Such inter-psychic unity or lightning- 
like transfusion can alone, in my opinion, account for the simultaneous 
movements of bird-gatherings . . ."’ In the decade, roughly, before 
1910, Mr. Selous won a reputation as one of the closest and most 
brilliant observers of birds alive. Even now no account of the courtship 
of birds and other ceremonies of biological significance can appear 
without drawing on his observations, About then he ceased to publish 
any more of his notes and turned to popular writing, and here, after 
all this silence, he calmly remarks that he is keeping the rest until 
** the world is sufficiently advanced to care to read them.” We call 
this most ungracious. Surely Mr. Selous is not going to be deterred by a 
clique who will admit nothing they cannot touch and see, from putting 
at the disposal of field-naturalists data which they would welcome ? 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are dull and uninteresting, as is usually the 
case at this time of the year. The undertone, however, 
is quite good, and it would not be surprising if the 

New Year witnessed some activity with a rise in prices, except 
in the gilt-edged market, where German competition in the 
shape of such high-class loans as the Potash Syndicate of 
Germany 7 per cent. Bonds and the Textile Trades Corpora- 
tion (Berlin) 7 per cent. Certificates is almost as attractive at 
about 98 and 93} respectively. The Vickers reorganisation 
scheme whereby £8,210,322 is written off as lost has attracted 
public attention, but the facts have been perfectly well known 
to the City for years, and were fully reflected in the price of 
the shares. Its importance perhaps lies in the circumstance 
that it will start another series of clearing up the mess in which 
so many of our overcapitalised companies find themselvcs. 
There are at least half a dozen companies in the same industry 
which must follow Vickers’ example, and plenty more outside, 
not so obvious to the general public, which cannot stave 
off the day of reckoning much longer. The worst among these 
may involve a miniature General Election, seeing that so many 
tottering concerns are directed by members of Parliament. 
True, in a smash they are usually treated very gently, as in 
the case the other day when an ex-member of Parliament 
who had lost some millions of other people’s money, and himself 
failed for £1,140,826, with no net assets, was assured by the 
Official Receiver that, although an undischarged bankrupt, 
he left the Court without a stain on his character. A few 
weeks after, on the death of another of our legislators, we 
learned that he had lost no less than 3} millions of other people’s 
money in one company. No mention is made in these cases 
of reckless overtrading or speculation or of the thousands of 
homes that have been ruined. So many of the gentry who 
have already crashed, and many who are in process of doing 
so, received titles during a certain Administration, that ‘* Bt.”’ 
may come to be regarded as much an abbreviation of 
“* Bankrupt” as “ Baronet.” 
* * * 

The pompous gentlemen who make speeches to the effect 
that no nationalised undertakings are ever run at a profit 
would probably hasten to subscribe to the 6 per cent. Gold 
Bonds of the United Industrial Corporation (Viag) if they 
had the opportunity, like their American confréres, an issue 
of $6,000,000 of these bonds having been made in New York 
a few days ago at 844. Under this innocent title is the German 
Government, which owns the entire capital of the company. 
According to the prospectus, the United Industrial Corporation 
is the holding company for various enterprises controlled by 
the German Government, “ constituting one of the foremost 
European industrial groups.” Its activities cover the wholesale 
production of electric power, the manufacture of aluminium, 
nitrates, iron, steel and miscellaneous products, the mining 
of coal and banking. Through its subsidiaries, the Corporation 


—__ 


is the dominating factor in the German aluminium ind 
its aggregate production exceeding the total productics 
of any other European country. Other subsidiaries, jt ; 
stated, own in various parts of Germany, a number of extensiy 
manufacturing plants, making steel, rolling-mill products, 
agricultural machinery, textile machinery, tools, etc., besidg 
having large interests in a number of other German unde, 
takings. One of its electricity works on the River Inn, 
miles east of Munich, which was completed and placed jj 
operation early this year, is the largest hydro-electric play 
in Europe. The prospectus states that the net earnings of th 
Corporation and its subsidiaries for 1924 were in excess ¢ 
$7,000,000, and it is estimated that for the current year they 
will be substantially larger, while the fact that a large amout 
of the products are marketed in foreign countries puts thy 
Corporation in an advantageous position to secure the foreign 
exchange for the service of its bonds. As the profits last ye 
were equal to eight times the interest charges on the bond, 
it is not surprising that they were immediately oversubscribed, 
The consolidated balance sheet of the Corporation and ig 
subsidiaries showed $98,376,903 of assets against bond indebted. 
ness and current liabilities aggregating $51,590,499, the balance 
of $46,786,404 being reserves and surplus. The bonds of this 
successful Government-owned undertaking appear a chep 
purchase up to 90. 
* * * 
I referred last week to the foolishness of some of Mr. Hoover's 
remarks on the subject of rubber. It is gratifying to fing 
that this aspect of the affair does not escape the attention of 
intelligent Americans, as witness the following extract from 
the Annalist of 4th inst. That paper, it might be mentioned, 
is one of the leading financial and commercial publications of 
the United States, forming part of the New York Times group: 
Our relations with Europe continue to do credit to our profici 
in bookkeeping ; and if they do not precisely do credit to our 
cal astuteness in the larger sense, they at least render tribute to 
that ward politics ideal which is satisfied by getting all the votes, 
There is much that does not deserve to escape the epithet “ cheap" 
in Washington’s attitude towards Euro questions. The matter 
of the war debts is one of these. e go through the form of 
* settling ** the payment of a war debt on terms involving peace 
in Europe for the next sixty years (a nearly idiotic assumption), 
and then Washington beams approvingly on our citizens who lend 
their money to the newly-baptised debtor. And regardless of the 
prospect of repayment, saving in certain excepted cases. We may 
risk our money on Mussolini; but we may not go into a sure thing 
like the Franco-German potash trust, because this would deprive 
Mr. Hoover—and perhaps Mr. pe, 4 t—of a brilliant oppo 
to defy the monopolistic villainy of Nature in planting potash 
rubber trees far outside our boundaries. Especially in the case of 
rubber, we must resist and, if possible, punish the vile astuteness of 
those foreigners who years ago risked their money in plantations 
that they might later levy wicked tribute on good Kansas auto 
mobilists. Taken by and large, the Washington show compliments 
neither the intelligence nor the good taste of the national audience, 
A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CARRERAS, LTD. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY. 


The Twenty-second Annual General Meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
peld 00 Friday, the 18th inst, at Arcadia Works, City Road, E.C. 
Mr, Bernhard Baron (Chairman and Managi irector), in the 
woanse of his speech, said: Last year I was not able to be present at 
at Meeting, so could not personally congratulate you on the 
ood result which was then reported. That, however, gives me the 
ity of offering you a double congratulation on this occasion, 

we have followed up a good year in 1924—which was our 
Twenty-first Anuniversary—with a stil] better year for 1925. We 
jyve an available balance of profit of £880,446, which is a very good 
dowing, and every one of you should be very proud to be je Be A wo 
¢Carreras, Limited. Our business has grown into a very big concern, 
fat, a8 I have said before—and I wish to emphasise it to-day—the 
ghole world is our field of action, and, that being so, I am confident 
dist we are far from having reached our limits, and for a long time to 
come we can hope to see stil] further extensions of our business both in 
this country and other parts of the world. In the meantime I may 
tel you that the increase in our business for the two months of the 
ew nancial year is eminently satisfactory. 

colleagues on the Board are working as hard as anyone could 
hwnd I am more than satisfied with the work which is being done 
iy the younger generation. My son, Mr. Louis Baron, my grandson, 
i. Edward Baron, our Factory Manager and Director, Mr. Louden, 
or worthy Secretary and every member of the staff are carrying out 
the work of this business in such a way that I defy anyone to do it 
etter. Ido not pretend to be actively engaged in the work as I used 
tobe, but I still hold the reins, and promise you that I will continue 
to hold them as long as my life or my str will permit me. I 
would like to say how very much pleasure it gives me to be with you 
today to ~—>7 you on the past and to tell you that, as far as 
ane is an even greater future in front of this business. 
{ 


teport and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the divi- 
dends recommended were declared. 

i general meeting the pro increase of 
_ was duly authorised. —_ — 

Chairman, in acknowledging a vote of thanks to the directors 
ad staff, said that the main thing necessary in this country to-day 
was that there should be created a spirit of trust and good fellowship 
ketween employers and employed. He recognised that, in a great 
mesure, whatever success he achieved in business was due to 
the fact that he had always appreciated that the humblest of his 
—~ was contributing to the success of the undertaking to the 
best of his ability. 
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Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is well practised in the 
handling of all manner of goods, and is prepared 
to have any consignment unloaded, warehoused, 
and insured at the shortest notice. It will issue 
sampling and delivery orders against pro rata pay- 
ments of buyers designated by the customer, and 
is always ready to help the latter to find a market 
and in every way to extend his connexions. Detailed 
information may be obtained from the Foreign Branch, 
82 Cornhill, E.C.3 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 





























FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED. 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





‘ July 31, 1925. TO-DAY. 
Capital : £106,415 £179,110 
Members : 1,920 3,240 
Investments : 136 158 
Reserves : £5,215 £11,550 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
Paid since inception, and appreciable sums placed to 
reserve. 














Becket, “What an Investment Trust Is,” and full list 
mvestments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 























A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., & 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. : 
Laslett enero lnlenlaen talent 
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SEND A BOOK 
It is the mind that gives tone and zest to the whole being: provide 
refreshment for the mind by sending a well-chosen book, and you will 
help your friend more by this gift than by any other. 
Call or write for >— 

1. Christmas Catalogue. 

2. The Book of the Children’s Room. 

3. Beautifully Bound Books. 

Scarce Books and First Editions. 
5. An Old House of Books (Illustrated). 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appowstment 0 His Mayesty the Ki 
Maylair 1223 and 1224 
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OOKS.—Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., pub. 25s.; The 
Be "s Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 78. 6d.; Arthur 
Machen’s Works, “ Caerleon "’ Edit., vols., as new, fs 58., pub. £9 9s. ; Cook 25 

Great Houses of France, &3 38. ; Oscar Wilde's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols., 

(195 Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Rousseau’s Confessions, illus, with 

‘ vately printed, 2 vols. 248., pub. £3 38. ; Memoirs of Monsieur DA 

trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Anatole France, The Revolt of the Aageis, illus. by 

Pape, 2ts.; Von frugel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Brangwyn, 

The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; Dumas, 

Celebrated Crimes, 8 ., £2 2%.; London Tradesmen's Cards 18th Century, 

by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28. ; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsicy, 1925, 

2 28.; Punch, 24 vols., £3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 

1910, fro 10s. ; George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921 £6 10s. ; 

Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., ¢ vols., 834 fat; 

Balzac Physiology ot Marriage, 16s., pub., 428.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his 

wife, 2 vols., 1893, (2 28.; Burton's I] Pentamerone; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vois., 

1893, £6 6s. ; Dickens” a ede | Boz, First Octavo Edit. 1639, £3 tos. ; Pickwick 

Papers, illustrated by Seymour Phiz, 1st Edition, 1837, £2 28: ter Humphrey's 

Clock, 1840, «st Editi 3 vols., 258.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; 

D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, £2 10s. ; lour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 

1st Editi 2 28., 1902; Bradbury's tory of Old Shefficid Plate, rg12, £3 58.; 

Perrin's Plowering Plants, ¢ a 1914, £8 tos.; Hazlett’s Li er Amoris, 

with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 255. ; "s Decameron in Italian, (725, @ 

reprint of the 1527 edition, fine y, £5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird T: ites., 2 vols, 

1885, £4 108. ; tta’s Life of 3 vols., 1899, £2 28. If you wanta 

failed to find it bere, try me. 1 am the most expert book tinder extaat. BOOKS 

WANTED.— Housman, Lad, 1896; Farrer, Raves of the World, 2 vols.— 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, W.14 Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply te the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 
Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hons., 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30 or by . 
Next Term begins January 4th. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SBNTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually tostudents of the College. 
Calendar 1., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SEcRETsRy, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Fetter LANgE, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOLS 


THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE.—Home and Nursery life. Babies and 
young children taken charge of for any lencth of time. Qualified children’s 
nurse and trained governess. Highest references. 

















PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied, 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Jan. 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
Biarch 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
April 21—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy. 4 Weeks 
150 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS IN JOLLY COMPANY 
WINTER SPORTS AT CHAMONIX. , 
9 day .. -" - ‘0 £10. 
Centre in charge of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Lowe, 
WINTER SUNSHINE AT NICE. 
12 days .. ee es es £13 15s, 
2nd class ‘‘ ALL-IN”” TERMS. 
W. T. A. Ltd., Dept. E. T., 162, Buckingham Palace Road, Lond, 
S.W. 1. 











REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by th, 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r, 


K Deeley HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, Taeht porters. Bei. 

room, Breakfast and Attendance trom 8s. 6d. per night. Pull tariff on applicatic: 

Telegrams : “‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire js 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Euzs, 


SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residen., 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Om». 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts ¢ 

the island.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and: 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tarif— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and17 Norfolk Terrace. 




















ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. R sed by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head tress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


’ , 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; te encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
pas work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and fer advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
-F level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK. 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘‘ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 
Matriculation or Responsions ? aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ee’ and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and prometiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 




















UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948 


HARMING THATCHED COTTAGE.—Dorset. Unfurnished 
bed-room and sitting-room to let, or turnished bedroom, use of sitting-rooms 
and kitchen.—Write: Savory, “ Fourways,” St. John’s, Crowborough. 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














4{~ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevi 
_.s Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless, 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. RocGers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., Tumel 

and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price it 

or send garments for free estimate, LoNDON TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 
since 1897 (Dept. E. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. We collect. ‘"Phox 
Clissold 4777. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gas- 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














OOD Pmnting is GOOD Printing! 
Why not pubtish your own writings 7?—Sanpripe Press, Middlesbrough. 


OOKBINDING.—AIl styles and prices. Leather work. Xmas 
Presents. Price list on application.—Missrs Fipp1an and Moros, 1) 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. 








OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost {25; Smollett's 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost {3 128.; Arthur Maclean’s Works, ¢ —f 8, 
cost {9 98.; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 4; 
Wheatley’s London Extra, illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Be 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com 
plete, £5; Hodgkin’s Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Desigus for Gray’s Poems, 1922, {10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. ins, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hy 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Librane: 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—_HO1L,LAND BROS., Expert . 
21 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 








THREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND 
BREAD. i 


By JOHN KIRKLAND, National Bakery School, 103 Sorough Road, Londen, 
8.E. May be ordered through any bookseller, or trom the Author, pre 
3/-, post free ——o 














— 





O ENSURE, as far as _ possible, 

the regular delivery of THe NEW 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : 
One Year post free... 
Six Months ,, ,, «-- 15s. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, --. 7s. 64 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
Tue New StaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


30s. Od. 



























Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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